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Just Among Ourselves 


Our Helping Hand Fund 


N January, 1909, we conceived the idea of starting what we 
termed “Our Helping Hand Fund” to send The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty to those who otherwise could not have had it, 

either because of reverses in life over which the sufferer had 
little or no control, or because of advanced age which deprived 
the one in need from having sufficient income to pay for the 
paper. We made an appeal to our readers, giving them the joy- 
ous privilege of having part in this most worthy work. While 
the response was not large, yet we received enough to give assist- 
ance to those who seemed to need help the most. We have made 
no mention of this work in our columns since its beginning, but 
there has at all time been a small balance in the account up until 
the present time when we have an overdraft of $8.16 which we 
feel certain will soon be provided for, in God’s own way. 


Since this fund was started, we have received a total of 
$356.64. With this one hundred seventy different persons have 
been helped. If our readers could only have had the opportunity 
of reading the many letters of appreciation that we have re- 
ceived, and know of the joy that has been brought to many who 
have been unfortunate in life, we feel sure their hearts would be 
made to rejoice as does that of the writer. Our records of this 
fund are complete. We have the name and address and amount 
given by every donor and the name and address of every one 
helped and the amount. We are not going to make an appeal 
for aid for this worthy cause which we know has been wonder- 
fully blessed of God; yet, if any of our Herald family feel they 
would like to have an opportunity to help along this work, we 
shall be glad. 


If remittances are sent, they should be made payable and 
addressed to The Christian Publishing Association, care of Cir- 
culation Manager, Dayton, Ohio. 

Matt. 25:40. 

Sincerely, 
A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
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ciation, to be held at Lakemont, Starkey Seminary, 
New York, June 23, 1926, at 2:30 p. m., that amend- 
ments to the constitution and a general revision of 
the same will be considered. 

A. J. SMITH, Secretary, 

Geo. E. Norrurup, President, 

JAMES S. Frost, Treasurer, 

Committee. 


NEW YORK EASTERN CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


Notice is hereby given that at the next annual 
meeting of this conference to be held at Charleston 
Four Corners, June 3-6, 1926, a resolution shall be 
voted on to change paragraph two of Article VI of 
the constitution of the New York Eastern Christian 
Conference, to include a member of the Woman’s Mis- 
sion Board on the Executive Board. 

W. E. BAKER, President. 
R. M. SEELY, Secretary. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Second Christian Church of Tuftonboro, N. H., 
is anxious to secure a pastor. We have a number of 
young married couples and children who need and 
are anxious for a meeting and Sunday-school, and 
feel that we can work with a young leader best. 
This is a beautiful country place on the shore of Lake 
Winnepesaukee. Our church has a good many sum- 
mer people who come and help us. We are praying 
the Lord to send us a shepherd. 

Anyone interested, please write Mrs. Levi ee. 
or Mr. J. A. Edgerly, Clerk, Mirror Lake, 


CHURCH WANTED 


The writer, pastor at Landess, Eel River Confer- 
ence, is a member of Northwestern Indiana Confer- 
ence, and has now returned home after being in 
four revivals as evangelist and taking care of his 
own church with a good substitute. He is now offer- 
ing one-half or quarter-time preaching to any church 
that has no pastor until September or until confer- 
ence, 1926. 

P. W. HUNSINGER. 

Greentown, Indiana. 


NEW JERSEY CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


A change has been made in the place of meeting 
of the next session of the New Jersey Christian Con- 
ference. This session will meet in the Christian 
Church at Baleville, New Jersey. Owing to the fact 
that the one hundredth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the above church occurs this year, the Bale- 
ville people have made urgent request that they might 
entertain this session of conference in connection with 
their anniversary -celebration. And since the Gulf 
Mills Church which had previously invited the con- 
ference was perfectly willing to give way to the re- 
quest of the Baleville people, the ninety-sixth annual 
session of the New Jersey Christian Conference will 
be held at Baleville, New Jersey, May 20-23, 1926. 

W. H. HaAIner, President. 

Irvington, New Jersey. 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO CONFERENCE 


The mid-year session of the Northwestern Ohio 
Christian Conference will be held at the Lafayette 
Christian Church, commencing Wednesday evening, 
April 7, 1926, and continuing until Friday afternoon, 
April 9, 1926. 

An attempt has been made to make the program 
as practical as possible, allowing ample time for 
discussion of the subjects presented. 

The Lafayette Church will furnish lodging and 
breakfast free to all delegates and visitors to the con- 
ference. 

The Lima, Lafayette and Alger Bus leaves Lima 
daily from the northeast corner of the public square 
at eight and ten a. m.; also one, three, and five p. m. 

G. W. Fotrz, Secretary. 

Harrod, Ohio. 


UNION CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Notice to all stockholders and trustees of Union 
Christian College of Merom in Sullivan County in the 
State of Indiana: 

You and each of you are herby notified that there 
will be a special meeting of the stockholders as well 
as the trustees of Union Christian College of Merom, 
Indiana, on the twenty-seventh day of April, 1926. 

The stockholders will meet in the chapel of the col- 
lege building at nine a. m. on said date. The trustees 
will meet immediately after the adjournment of the 
stockholders’ meeting in the room designated as the 
president’s room in said college building. 

The purpose of the special meeting of the stock- 
holders and trustees aforesaid is to determine what 
shall be the future action in reference to the said 
college and corporation as well as other matters in 
sonnection therewith. 

By order of— 

Dr. E. A. WATKINS, President. 
DAN O. GETLINGER, Secretary. 








Easter Thoughts 
“He Is Not Here” 


“He Is Risen” 


In That Hour a New Hope Was Born 
Into the World 


That Hope at This Eastertide Should 
be Strengthened by Reading 
Good Books 
Such as These: 


The First Easter, Willard 

Prayers for Little Children, Peabody 

i ead cenecleiaar ntact ina i iniendamaainacrununiaiinitenaite 
A Girl’s Prayer Book, Slattery 

(od’s Minute 

aria enn et EWU IE cisco csiasascsnctonnsetssviidceilanstenctcntenetens 
Prayers for Little Ones 

The Meaning of Prayer, Fosdick 

The Daily Altar, Willett & Morrison 

The Significance of the Cross, Morrison 

The Prayer Life of Jesus, Dodd 

Easter Sermons, North 

Jn Palestine at the Empty Tomb, Voilette 

Cameos From Calvary, Ward 

The Power of Prayer, Torrey 

The Bent Knee Time, Gordon 

Quiet Talks About Prayer, Gordon 

Quiet Talks About Service, Gordon 


Order of 
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The Personal Element 
An Editorial in This Issue 


jessuaenenuseusneapecnecel 


As No Other! 


EHOLD him now where he comes! 
Not the Christ of our subtile creeds, 
But the lord of our hearts, of our homes, 
Of our hopes, our prayers, our needs; 

The brother of want and blame, 
The lover of women and men, 
With a love that puts to shame 
All passions of mortal ken :— 
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*Tis he, as none other can, 

Makes free the spirit of man, 

And speaks, in darkest night, 

One word of awful light 

That strikes through the dreadful pain 
Of life, a reason sane— 

That word divine which brought 

The universe from naught. 








Ah, no, thou life of the heart, 

Never shalt thou depart! 

Not till the leaven of God 

Shall lighten each human clod; 

Not till the world shall climb 

To thy light serene, sublime, 

Shall the Christ who enters our door 
Pass to return no more. 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 
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About Folks and Things 


Stewardship Secretary Denison conducted 
two very fine institutes with the Paw Paw 
and Servia Churches, Eel River Conference, 
last week. . 

The church at Winchester, Indiana, is in a 
revival meeting at the present time in which 
the pastor, Rev. C. B. Lusk, is being assisted 
by Rev. Bertha Driver. Interest is deepen- 
ing and prospects are good for a great work. 

We are very sorry that an error in copy 
furnished by Rev. M. M. Wiles for his com- 
munication in our issue of April 1 caused 
Colossians 2:12 to read as Colossians 2:4. 
The correct verse is a very important one 
in his study. 

Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, has just closed 
a Kingdom Enlistment Week campaign in 
which the pastor, Dr. D. M. Helfenstein, was 
assisted by his son, Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein. 
There were twenty-one decisions, and the 
interest manifested was most gratifying. 

Rev. L. D. Hammond, the busy pastor at 
Farmland, Indiana, is noting a splendid in- 
crease in interest and attendance in the 
work there. On a recent evening he brought 
to his church “The Man Whom Nobody 
Knows,” which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

The great International Council of Re- 
ligious Education at Birmingham, Alabama, 
begins Monday, April 12. We trust that 
the Christian denomination will have a fair 
representation present. It will be a great 
gathering, and our people should not fail to 
get the best of it. 

The Christian Endeavor notes in this issue 
are again rearranged from the notes in The 
Journal of Christian Education. And while 
they are splendid, still we are hoping that 
Dr. A. B. Kendall will be sufficiently re- 
covered to give us these notes as usual next 
week—and his usual always means some- 
thing fine and helpful. 

We have been permitted to see the resolu- 
tions of high appreciation of Brother 
Charles M. Kebbe, for many years the presi- 
dent of the organization of the Broad Street 
Christian Church, Westerly, Rhode Island, 
and an invaluable servant in all the work of 
the church there. In his recent death the 
church sustains a very heavy loss. 

A late report on the building campaign of 
the Vanderveer Park Church, Brooklyn, 
Rev. P. S. Sailer pastor, shows $31,450 sub- 
scribed to date. The new building is ex- 
pected to cost $75,000. A part of the money 
has otherwise been provided for, but the 
goal for actual subscriptions is to be near 
$50,000. This pastor and people are dcing 
a great and strategic work and need our 
help. 

Miss Lucy M. Eldredge and Miss Marian 
Morrill conducted a series of young people’s 
institutes in the Northwestern Indiana Con- 
ference last month. They were accompanied 
by the president of the Young People’s Con- 
gress of that conference—Miss Mabel Casad 
—and Rev. Russell G. Siferd, one of the dis- 


trict counselors, and report a very fine 
spirit and response among the young people 
there. 

A very important meeting of the stock- 
holders and trustees of Union Christian Col- 
lege is called by President E. A. Watkins to 
meet at Merom at nine a. m., April 27. One 
can hardly overestimate the importance to 
our future work in southern Indiana and 
Illinois of contingencies which will be dis- 
cussed and may be decided at this meeting. 
The brethren need our most earnest prayers 
and solicitude. 

Brother Robert Eickmeyer, one of our De- 
fiance graduates now doing postgraduate 
work in Yale Divinity School in preparation 
for some branch of the Y. M. C. A. service, 
called at the Publishing House last week 
while visiting his home folks in this city. 
He is having some fine experiences in boys’ 
work for the county Y. M. C. A. in con- 
nection with his school work. He gives a 
fine report of our students at Yale. 


The church at Oronoque, Kansas, Rev. 
C. E. Huff pastor, sustained a very great 
loss in the death of Mrs. Mary Humphrey 
Davis on March 9. Hers was a beautiful 
and serviceable Christian life. She was a 
charter member of the Oronoque Church, 
and had served as clerk since its organiza- 
tion. She was the sister of Brother Selden 
Humphrey, who is to receive his Ph. D. de- 
gree from Yale Divinity School this summer. 

We want to remind the many friends of 
Dr. Burnett that if they are planning to be 
present at the dinner given April 22 in 
honor of his seventy-fifth birthday and as a 
testimony of appreciation of the great serv- 
ice which he has rendered our church, of 
which we spoke last week, they should at 
once make table reservation either through 
their pastor or by writing directly to 
Brother Ora S. Walker, 1219 Home Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Sunday, March 21, was a day of unusual 
blessing with the church at Greenville, Ohio, 
Rev. J. E. Etter pastor. It was the close of 
their Kingdom Enlistment Week effort, and 
a large class of new members was received 
and another large group was _ expected 
Easter. Dr. Clarence Defur very ably 
assisted in the work; and our churches at 
Versailles and Covington proved their fel- 
lowship and interest by sending large visit- 
ing delegations. 


The editor had a delightful call the other 
day from Rev. and Mrs. Henry Crampton 
who were visiting his daughter in this city. 
Brother Crampton now seems to be fully re- 
stored from the very serious illness from 
which he suffered for a number of weeks 
this winter, and is able to be about his work 
again. He is the chaplain and she the 
matron of the Boys’ Industrial School at 
Lancaster, Ohio, for which positions both 
are splendidly fitted. 

We are very happy to report that Rev. 
Leland L. Spalding of Peru, Iowa, who 
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suffered a very severe nervous breakdown a 
couple of years ago is now sufficiently re- 
covered as to be able to take work again. 
He will be able to minister to some church 
whose field of service is not too large and 
heavy. Brother Spalding is one of our best 
trained and most promising young men, and 
we are heartily glad to know that his health 
is steadily improving and that he can be 
back in the work again. 

The Men’s Glee Club of Defiance College 
sang one evening in Dayton last week. The 
audience was delighted with them and their 
program and we are sure that the boys are 
leaving a good and kindly impression of De- 
fiance College wherever they go. Their tour 
this year is quite a long one, covering a few 
churches in Ohio and then heading eastward 
as far as Maryland and up into New Eng- 
land. They are making the trip in a special 
bus and having a royal good time as well as 
rendering a fine bit of service both to the 
college and to the communities which they 
visit. 

We are glad that Dr. W. H. Denison in 
a communication this week is calling atten- 
tion again to the article from the pen of 
the late Dr. M. T. Morrill. The article is 
worthy of a careful rereading; and ought to 
furnish suggestions and directions for some 
of our conference ministerial committees in 
their work this year. It was composed from 
an address which Mrs. Morrill discovered 
among Dr. Morrill’s papers and which was 
sent to us by Dean Enders with words of 
high approval after he had made use of it 
among some of his divinity students. If you 
have not already read it, turn back to our 
issue of March 18 and study it carefully. 

Rev. A. W. Sparks, promotional secretary 

for the Board of Education, is working on 
a heavy itinerdry in the Eastern Indiana, 
making the following appointments: April 
8, Teegarden; April 9, Philadelphia; April 
11, Mooreland and Hagerstown; April 12, 
Straughn; April 18, Sulphur Springs; April 
14, Middletown; April 15, Muncie (First) ; 
April 16, Eden; April 18, Pleasant Hale and 
Albany; April 19, Harrisville; April 20, 
Portland; April 21, Fort Recovery. The 
Herald earnestly hopes that these pastors 
and churches will realize the gravity of the 
financial situation with our colleges and give 
their most prayerful and generous welcome 
to Brother Sparks. 
Rev. Percy L. Graham has resigned as 
pastor at Newmarket, Canada, and we have 
been permitted to see a statement from the 
official board of that church speaking in 
highest terms of the very fine service he has 
rendered since he accepted the work there 
a few years ago. He has been especially 
strong among the young people, some fifty- 
five having united with the church from the 
Christian Endeavor and Sunday-school. He 
has accepted a call to a union church near 
Kansas City, which he will carry in connec- 
tion with postgraduate work, seeking a de- 
gree in philosophy. The church at New- 
market is very anxious for a pastor compe- 
tent to carry its program on the same high 
plane. 
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VERYWHERE one turns in this modern life of ours 
E. he finds the individual more and more merged into 
the crowd and his own individual identity and re- 
sponsibility lost sight of. It is a day of great and highly 
efficient organizations. 
Societies, associations, corporations, are shouldering the 
responsibility and are doing collectively that which for- 
merly was done by individuals in their personal capacities. 
This is true in industry, in social welfare activities, in 
community life. In all of these we find societies and asso- 
ciations assuming the responsibility of initiating and di- 
recting the efforts which once were carried by individuals, 
if they were carried at all. Just as soon as anyone gets 
an idea nowadays, he immediately sets out to form a new 
organization or a new committee to carry that idea into 
effect. It never seems to dawn upon him that the matter 
inight be left to the individual conscience and the individ- 
ual initiative. This same tendency is true in the church. 
Everything religious is now organized and pushed for- 
ward under trained leadership and group responsibility. 
More and more the church in all of its departments is 
coming to be a highly organized machine, with specific 
committees and departments to look after everything. 
Even visiting the sick and ministering to the needy are 
turned over to the proper committees—and many a Chris- 
tian man and woman feel their duty to the sick and to the 
needy discharged because they themselves chance to be- 
long to some organized Sunday-school class or lodge and 
make a paltry contribution now and then to some flower 
fund. 


GAINST such tendency there needs to be sounded a 

widespread warning and emphasis. Such extreme 
collectivism is just as perilous to human welfare as ex- 
treme individualism. The one destroys all sense of in- 
dividual accountability and initiative, the other ruins all 
sense of individual responsibility and co-operative spirit. 
That sort of social gospel which has little or no place for 
the personal element, and lays no stress upon the re- 
demption and rededication of the individual, is even worse 
than that sort of individualistic gospel which sets every 
person out to seek his own heaven and undertakes to pro- 
tect and reclaim society through the conscience of the in- 
dividual alone. It takes a well-balanced proportion of 
both the social vision and the individual sense of re- 
sponsibility to compose the only gospel which will be equal 
to the life of our day. It was just such a gospel as this 
which Jesus taught. His emphasis was ever upon the 


Kingdom, his direction and pressure was ever to the in- 
dividual. 
nique. 


This is to be both our objective and our tech- 
We are to save humanity, we are to redeem so- 


The Personal Element 


It is a time of collective action. 





ciety, we are to promote the Kingdom; but we must never 
lose sight of the fact that our vision and our dreams 
will be utterly futile if we fail to reach and adjust the 
individual to Christ’s order of things. All of our ma- 
chinery in church or state or industry will be useless or 
pagan save only as it is surcharged with the spirit of 
men and women brought under the mastery of Jesus 
Christ. 


NE need only to look about him to see how very true 

this is. In the great strain and stress of the civic 
and industrial world today, it is the lack of individual 
conscience and the let-down of individual idealism which 
imperil us. Our industrial and political machinery is 
more perfect than ever before; but no perfection of ma- 
chinery can prevent or overcome the immoral and crim- 
inal tendencies of men and women who are not right in 
their own lives. Our schemes of social idealism, our ac- 
tual ventures towards highly idealized collective living, 
far surpass that of any former age in the earnest solici- 
tude for the masses and in effort to prevent injustice and 
wrong. But no amount of civic and industrial idealism 
as interwoven into our laws and embodied in our theories 
of industry and government will avail to protect us from 
strife and ruin in industry or graft and rottenness in 
politics if the heart and conscience of multitudes of men 
and women are wrong. All of the police in the world can- 
not enforce our laws against crime, however ideal our 
legal statutes may be, if the people are criminal at heart 
—and even less can they do so if the police and judiciary 
are themselves instinct with criminal inclinations. Herein 
lies the one gravest difficulty about all of this modern life 
of ours. It is not that our corporate idealisms are so far 
wrong. It is not even that our collective efforts are lack- 
ing or misdirected. It is rather that we have permitted 
the individual in far too great an extent to lose sight of 
his own personal responsibility to God and to humanity 
and to think of himself only as a part of the great social 
fabric in which his own identity is practically lost. In 
our quest for the social ideal we have allowed the personal 
note to drop altogether too much out of our thinking and 
teaching. In no place has this been more conspicuous, 
perhaps, than in the matter of prohibition. In the past 
century the teaching of temperance and of total absti- 
nence preceded the campaign for prohibition or kept pace 
with it. Sermons, leaflets, articles in newspapers and 
periodicals, upon the virtue and value of total abstinence 
were frequent and many. But during the last quarter of 
a century the prohibition contest has been so strenuous, 
demanding so much of our thought and energy, that the 
emphasis upon individual abstinence has been almost nil. 
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To the great body of men and women today “temperance” literature 
means anti-saloon and prohibition literature. And prohibition, let 
us reiterate, is a social venture, not an attempt at personal temper- 
ance or abstinence at all. As a consequence of all of this long 
period of careless and indifferent training in temperance and total 
abstinence, we have the present very serious flareback against pro- 
hibition—especially among some of the youth who have heard much 
pro and con about prohibition and little or nothing about the per- 
sonal perils of drinking and the personal honor and benefit of high- 
minded and social-serving as well as self-serving total abstinence. 
Hence one of the quickest ways—and perhaps the only sure way— 
to mend the prohibition situation is to start through our churches 
everywhere a revival of the old-time total abstinence campaign in 
connection with a renewed prohibition emphasis. 


WwHat is true of prohibition is to no little extent true all along 

the line. In the home and out of it there has been a most 
serious breakdown of the personal emphasis and the sense of per- 
sonal accountability. Parents in vast numbers are trying to evade 
the most patent and sacred responsibilities of parenthood by lay- 
ing upon the school and the Sunday-school the task of instructing 
and training their children in religion and morality and teaching 
them obedience and industry. Young and old everywhere are try- 
ing to discover for themselves an alibi for their own misconduct and 
lack of moral integrity and uprightness, and are blaming upon the 
social order or upon heredity or environment the sins which they 
should admit as their very own with an overcoming sense of guilt 
and shame. Young drinkers are blaming their insobriety upon pro- 
hibition. Young thieves and highwaymen are blaming their dis- 
honesty and waywardness upon the war or an imperfect social order. 
Embezzlers and grafters are blaming their fraud and dishonor upon 
the graft and rottenness of industry and politics. Adulterers and 
libertines are blaming their moral leprosy upon the teachings of 
free love and the influence of salacious sex literature and movie 
pictures. Everywhere men and women are trying to slip out from 
under their own personal responsibility for the weakness and sin of 
their own lives. Nothing else so quickly and so surely emasculates 
the human conscience and paralyzes the human will as does such 
evasion of one’s own personal accountability to God and to society 
for his or her own conduct. And yet there is no more universal 
vogue today than that of attempting to evade this personal responsi- 
bility. This fact ought to give the cue for Christian teaching and 
preaching today and an intensified incentive to reach and mold 
the individual. Whatever else we teach and whatever else we 
preach, we ought to do it in the light of the fact that there is no 
other one thing which industry, and society, and this nation, and 
the world so much need today as that men and women everywhere 
be brought under the sway of a motivating sense of personal ac- 
countability—that they will no longer try to blame their own guilt 
onto somebody else or something else, but will have the grace of 
heart to look up into the face of the Father and cry, “Father, I 
have sinned!” The world needs nothing else quite so much just 
now as this. 


Two Great Papers Become One 


MOST important event in the religious world—and to the 
A secular world also for that matter—was the merging last 

week of Christian Work with The Christian Century. They 
have been our two most outstanding religious periodicals and the 
union of the two ought to mean a religious journal of such power 
and ability that it will come to compare favorably with any of the 
secular periodicals of the land. In doing so, it will have met one of 
the most urgent needs of the present time. 

That the religious press is an indispensable feature of modern 
Christian life is obvious. Not only must Christian truth have such 
a voice in this day of newspapers and periodicals, but also life it- 
self must have a Christian interpreter which can reach and mold 
public opinion. Public events must be viewed from the Christian 
viewpoint in order that applied Christianity may have intelligent 
meaning and function. This preeminently is the work of the re- 
ligious press. Preachers, teachers, prophets, each can and will play 
his own part in giving such enlightened direction to the public 
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mind. But after all, it is our periodical literature which does most 
to inform and direct public opinion. The more is the pity and the 
peril, then, that in so large part the periodical literature which 
the vast majority of men and women read—even of Christian men 
and women—is of a purely secular nature, little of it distinctively 
religious and some of it distinctively irreligious. This has been one 
of the greatest weaknesses of the Christian movement—the fact 
that its periodical literature has held such a small place and been 
so ineffective in molding and shaping public opinion in those great 
industrial and social and political realms which so vitally involve 
any real application of Christian principles to modern life. Hence 
it is earnestly to be hoped that the combining of our two greatest 
and most influential undenominational periodicals will begin a new 
era in religious journalism. 

There is every reason to believe that it should. Christian Work 
is an old periodical that has achieved a marked place for itself, 
especially since Dr. Frederick Lynch became its editor thirteen 
years ago. The Christian Century is much younger but for the 
past several years has been perhaps the most dynamic and widely 
known religious journal in America. Under the virile leadership 
of Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, Dr. Herbert L. Willett, Dr. Alva 
W. Taylor, Dr. Paul Hutchinson, and others, it has achieved a most 
enviable distinction. Now to this very able corps of editors is to be 
added the Christian Work group—Dr. Frederick Lynch, doubtless 
the most traveled and best informed in national and international 
personnel and affairs of any of the editors of religious periodicals; 
Mr. Henry S. Huntington, who has added distinction to the Chris- 
tian Work; and Mr. Fred Eastman, whose work on that periodical 
for the past two years has been most conspicuous in giving it life 
and vivacity. 

Surely with the combined talent of these two editorial forces 
we may expect a periodical of great and far-reaching influence. 
Heretofore each of these journals has held a distinctive place, each 
giving an emphasis peculiarly its own. They have not always seen 
eye to eye in all things. On a few great issues, their editorial 
viewpoint has been quite at variance. But we hope that in this 
united effort each may complement the other and compose a new 
journal of even greater insight and wisdom and with that well- 
balanced judgment which will make it the unerring spokesman for 
the progressive and on-looking Christian world. And as such The 
Herald gives it happy welcome and Godspeed. 


An Historical Background 


REQUENTLY The Herald has insisted that a knowledge of 
Ie Christian history and of the development of the Church during 

the past two thousand years was essential to clear thinking 
upon many of the problems of today, especially the theological 
questions which are so grievously disturbing the peace of the 
Church. The fascinating story of the remarkable growth and de- 
velopment of Christianity ought to be a part, as one writer puts it, 
“of every Christian thinker’s equipment for life and for the meet- 
ing of life’s problems.” Yet there is almost abysmal ignorance 
among Sunday-school teachers and pupils with reference to the 
history of Christianity. This is largely because such history has 
usually been presented in ponderous volumes and tiresome detail. 
For this reason we give happy welcome to a little pocket edition 
of less than two hundred pages in which Dr. Oscar L. Joseph has 
given a splendid bird’s-eye view of the development of Christianity.’ 
He makes no attempt to give more than the high points of signifi- 
cant interest; but this he does in a way that fixes in the mind of the 
reader an impression of the continuous progress of the Christian 
religion. And he has managed to do it in very readable form. It 
is scholarly, illuminating, and written with skill in choice of themes 
and presentation. We want earnestly to recommend this little vol- 
ume because of its compactness and readability. In two or three 
hours’ time of careful reading and notation one can here get an 
outline impression of the history of Christianity which ought to be 





1The Historical Development of Christianity. By Oscar L. Joseph. 
Scribners. $1.50. 

2The History of Religion in the United States. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 


By Henry K. Rowe. 
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considered indispensable to at least every preacher and Sunday- 
school teacher. 

If a knowledge of the whole history of Christianity is important 
it would seem that certainly every American who pretends to be 
a leader or teacher, especially in religious affairs, ought to have a 
quite workable knowledge of the development and spread of Chris- 
tianity and Christian thought here in our own country. And a re- 
markably good book is available for that also”. It is an older book, 
having been published a couple of years ago, and a very much 
larger volume. In it the author has undertaken to give that broad 
and sympathetic interpretation which shows that religion has played 
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a most significant part in the making of this free and democratic 
nation. It is an exceptionally readable book and a quite wonderful 
interpretation and presentation, not simply of organic religion, but 
of the whole fabric of religious thought and life and its high poten- 
cy in the currents of American life. So far as we know no book 
has yet been published that in any way compares to it in this re- 
spect. The reading of this unusually splendid volume will put into 
the mind a picture of Christian development and influence here in 
the United States which will be of incalculable value to the preacher 
and teacher of religion and which will give a very much higher 
estimate of the worth of Christianity to the average American. 


The Trend of Events 


National Music Week, May 2-8 


The annual celebration of Music Week has had a consistent in- ° 


crease of supporters from its inception. Last year 1,205 towns and 
cities celebrated this movement and the coming celebration, May 2-8, 
promises another successful event. Among the list of National 
Music Week literature published for the co-operation of the 
churches in this movement, is the sermon on music delivered fifty- 
four years ago by Henry Ward Beecher. This sermon has been 
reprinted and has aroused widespread interest. Dr. William P. 
Merrill, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church of New York, has 
delivered two messages on music’s position in religion. They are 
entitled, “Music in Worship,” and “The Relation of Minister and 
Organist.” These sermons have been compiled in pamphlet form. 
Considerable material has also been prepared for the special guid- 
ance and participation of schools, homes, clubs, industries, motion 
picture houses and rural districts. The National Music Week 
Committee has just issued a “Special Sunday Service” for the in- 
auguration of this annual celebration, which occurs on the first 
Sunday of every May. The Federal Council of Churches has ex- 
pressed its approval of the material employed. Detailed informa- 
tion on the observance of Music Week can be secured from the 
National Music Week Committee, 45 West 45th Street, New York. 


Treat Them as Men and Women and Little Children 


Speaking of the personal and human element which is so easily 
lost sight of when we speak of groups or think of humanity col- 
lectively, there is perhaps no place in America in which Christian 
people need just now to be more on their guard not to lose sight of 
the individual equation than in matters of immigration and dealing 
with the foreigner. It is so very, very easy to speak of “immi- 
grants” and “foreigners” in such a way as to steel our sympathies 
and our finer humanities against the fact that immigration is one 
of the most personal and human things in the world and that 
“foreigners” are men and women with hearts and hopes very like 
our own—and many of them with little children as sweet and as 
promising as those which we love in our own homes. 

So long as we think of those who come to our shores every year 
as so many hundred thousand, so long as we hold them in our 
minds as strange and poor and sometimes undesirable “masses,” 
we can easily be persuaded to almost any kind of harsh and in- 
humane immigration regulations. So long as we think of the for- 
eigners among us as Wops and Dagos and Sheenies, we can easily 
be worked up by agitators into endorsing the most unkind and 
unjust regulations and requirements. But when we come to think 
of them as men and women, with faces and hands and hearts very 
like our own, when we meet them and know them for the kindly 
hearted and well-intentioned men and women which most of them 
are; when we think of them as struggling in desperate loneliness 
and homesickness for a beginning in a new and strange land to 
which they had been led to look forward as to a great friend and 
protector of the poor and the despised and oppressed,—when we 
come to think of these men and women and little children in this 
human way, every Christian impulse in our heart, every human 
instinct, rebels at some of the harsh and unjust measures which 
are being proposed in Congress for the “regulation” of our for- 
cigners. And we are led to wonder how Americans, especially 





Christians who believe in missions and talk about foreign missions, 
and especially we ourselves who pride ourselves in being both hu- 
mane and Christian, could ever have been led into thinking so 
ungenerously and unkindly toward these great groups of men and 
women who have come to us in such childlike faith that here in the 
great and glorious America they would find freedom and a chance 
to work and to live in a better manner than they had had as serfs 
and peasants in their homelands. America once felt proud of the 
welcome and the treatment which she gave such foreigners—and 
it will be far worse for America herself than for the foreigner if 
ever that kindly spirit goes from her. 

There must be regulations and exclusions of immigrants, of 
course; but for the sake of America as well as for the sake of the 
immigrant, let those regulations be worked out kindly, knowing that 
we are dealing with men and women with hearts and feelings like 
our own. And once the foreigners are here, let us not hound them 
with any system of annual registrations like that proposed by a 
bill before Congress, which sounds more like Russia under the 
czars than anything that ever received serious consideration in 
America before. It is incredible that America could be frightened 
for a moment into considering an oligarchy so intolerable and a 
police and spy system so potent with inescapable and multitudinous 
opportunities for abuse and injustice as that which would inevitably 
develop if the alien were required to register himself and his 
children annually at so many dollars per head for registration fees. 
The amount of fraud and political graft and rottenness involved 
in such a system would be unthinkable. The whole idea smacks so 
much of the worst phases of European oppression as to be repug- 
nant to every American heart when they think of these aliens as 
being actually men and women who love justice and who will re- 
spond readily to friendship and a fair chance to make good. 

a 


The fourth annual Roll of Honor of the States free from lynch- 
ing in 1925, as prepared by the Commission on Race Relations of 
the Federal Council, is as follows: 


States that have never had a record of a lynching: Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont .......000.0.0......2. 2. cee- eee 

Additional States that have no record of a lynching since 1886: 
Connecticut, Maine, and New Jersey ...... 

Additional States that have no record of a ‘yneching ‘during ‘the 

past twenty years: Delaware, Michigan, and Wisconsin ...... 

Additional States which have no record of a lynching during the 

past ten years: Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Nevada, New 








Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and South 
IPR sistas ccsetirnd ated reteraseatucensoes as RPSEp ESSN UPR EINE | 
Additional S s Ww “hich have no record of a lynec g in the past 
five years: Arizona, California, Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New York, henson West Virginia, 
and Wyoming ...... 11 
Additional States which have no ‘record “of. a ly nehing ‘in “the ‘Past 
two years: North Carolina and Oklahoma ...............22.............-.- 
Additional States which have no record of a ly nehing ‘during 1925 
Illinois, Kentucky, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas ........ 
pW Bs i og ae eh | ens | 
"TOUCR) SEAS Stil WAVING THMCMIN sauna cians concn nc rcteisecccccaseeeinccsans 20 


Steadily for the past several years, with the exception of this 
last year, the lynching record has been gradually improving. Year 
by year, as will be noted by the table above, additional States have 
been getting their names on the honor roll. But there are still ten 
outside of this fold of honor, and the Christian citizenship of those 
States should use every possible means to wipe out the disgrace still 
resting upon them. 















































reads, “God sends thread for the web 
begun.” And the crux of the proverb 
seems to rest on the word “begun.” 

He does not waste thread on idle, empty 
looms, nor upon weavers who are asleep on 
the bench. 

He has an inexhaustible supply of thread; 
but he does not waste it on people who would 
not use it if he gave it. We must begin 
something, and then he will keep us in 
thread as long as we keep our looms busy. 

That is a driving, an inspiriting proverb, 
“He sends thread for the web begun.” 

Experience, observation, just the reason- 
ableness of the thing, leads one to believe 
that it is true. It is useless to sit on a 
bench in front of bare spindles and pray 
for thread. The person who is not doing 
anything can not be helped. One can do 
nothing best all alone. 

It is, after all, the one who is doing some- 
thing or trying to do something who prays 
for more thread to go on with the pattern. 

We speak often of the component elements 
of the mission spirit. Prayer, perhaps, 
stands first. But how can one pray for 
that for which one has no feeling or passion. 
And how can one have a longing for that 
of which one is ignorant? Then education, 
enlightenment, and knowledge are necessary 
to inspire prayer. The most satisfying 
knowledge is gained by personal contact. We 
know best the institutions, the organiza- 
tions, the objects with which we really are 
working. Unless we are working, there is 
little incentive to pray except a self-centered 
prayer or one of meaningless latitude. 

We are engaged in a victorious project— 
the spreading of the Kingdom of God 
throughout the world. The time of the 
shout of final victory is dependent wholly 
upon the spirit of those to whom the cause 
has been entrusted. I am one, and you, 
reader, are another. 

Some one has said that the Christian who 
shall command the greatest success in ad- 
vancing the Kingdom of God on earth must 
study to discover which way God is moving 
and then keep step with Jehovah. 

“Facts are the fingers of God in history 
pointing the direction. Facts are the voice 
of God in providence, like the pillar of cloud 
by day and of fire by night, indicating the 
line of march. Facts are the steps of God 
in the Church leading the way.” 

Returning to the thought that prayer is 
undoubtedly the greatest single force at the 
command of Christians today in the evan- 
gelization of the world, and confident that 
no prayer is adequate that is not based upon 
facts, it is not only logical but imperative 
that the leaders of the Christian Church 
make a well planned and definitely directed 
effort to utilize The Herald of Gospel Liber- 
ty, The Christian Missionary, The Van- 
guard, The Christian Sun, and most em- 
phatically our Sunday-school literature, all 


gees is an oriental proverb that 





Thread for the Weavers 


BY MRS. ATHELLA M. HOWSARE 


of which keep us informed as to the develop- 
ment of the pattern in our looms in the 
United States, in Porto Rico, in Japan, and 
in the world. 

The image of Christ is being woven into 
individual lives, therefore into the mass life 
—into the national life, let us pray, through 
the thread that is being granted because we 
have begun. 

Our attention has been called to the 
growth of our church during the past de- 
cade in Japan and Porto Rico. Japan has 
shown an increase in church membership of 
one hundred and seven in that period; Porto 
Rico an increase of forty-four percent. 

The highest gain in the decade, we find, 
has been in the financial contributions of 
the native churches, which show a three hun- 
dred and sixty percent increase in Japan 
and «two hundred and ninety-five percent 
increase in Porto Rico. “This increase on 
the part of our brethren across the seas,” 
our Christian Missionary tells us, “is not 
quite matched by our foreign mission giving 
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THE WEAVER 
OD fills the world with loveliness and 


wonder, 
From thread of heavenly dyes; 
He weaves a thread of gold across 
meadows, 
Of stars across the skies. 


the 


But when he bids me set my loom in action, 
I stand with drooping head; 

I have no heart to weave, so neutral colored 
And short my bit of thread. 


Let me begin, and trust him for the future. 
Who knows what shining strands, 
Twisted from jade and sunbeams, 
keeping 
To give into my hands? 


—Claribel Weeks Avery. 
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here, which shows an increase of one hun- 
dred and eighty-six percent last year over 
1914.” 

In the face of the severe economic diffi- 
culties crowned by the disastrous earthquake 
of 1923, the Japanese have steadily in- 
creased the support of their own pastors, 
the increase last year over 1914 being four 
hundred and nine percent. The church in 
Porto Rico has caught the spirit of self- 
support and an effort in that direction is 
being made there also. 

These facts show the footprints of God in 
our church. But our church itself is a wit- 
ness to possibilities that lie beyond these 
facts. 

The real business of the Christian Church 
has been to witness to the possibilities that 
were not yet seen. The church is also the 
power by which these possibilities are to be 
made facts. 

Other facts less encouraging face us. The 
Christian Church finds herself embarrassed 
and handicapped by deficit in almost all lines 





of endeavor. Other denominations share 
this unhappy experience. If this condition 
arises because the Church in her great zeal 
to win the world to Christ has thrown her- 
self out upon the promises of God and has 
dared things far beyond human strength and 
attempted great things for God expecting 
great things from him, all well and good— 
great will be her victory. If, however, the 
church has been praying less and working 
less and giving less, and for that reason 
is in arrears financially and otherwise, we 
are backsliders and we need not be Sur- 
prised if the thread needed for our loom is 
withheld. 

How can we ask for blessings upon our 
labors which are on a backsliding scale? 

We have been thinking of what for prac- 
tical use we term foreign missions. There 
can be no antagonism between home and 
foreign missions. It is the very beauty and 
power of the Christian religion that it be- 
longs everywhere,—that no land is foreign 
to it, and it is foreign to no land. 

The challenge is, “make disciples of all 
the nations, teaching them to obey all the 
commands I have laid upon you. And I will 
be with you all the time.” 

Manifestly we are not doing enough for 
foreign missions as a church, as conference 
groups or as individuals, but the trouble 
surely is our individual conception of the 
value of the knowledge and companionship 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

To quote again, “A church which is not 
gripping the life of its own community, and 
is not preaching and working out a gospel 
which renovates the life immediately about 
it, must always make a poor success of bear- 
ing an effective gospel message to commun- 
ities in the distance. The conviction that we 
have a good thing and then the enthusiasm 
of passing on to others make the mission- 
ary enterprise invincible. Without that en- 
thusiasm missions will prove too vapid to be 
worthy of serious concern.” 

They tell us that the Korean Christian 
does not count himself worthy of the name 
Christian until he has won another to the 
“Jesus Way.” 

Absolutely essential is the conviction that, 
as individuals, as a church, we have a good 
thing in Christianity. Next we must take 
ourselves seriously as the ambassadors of 
God to this age. 

We must be confident that this age and 
these people need God, and are searching for 
him in their blindness; and then, as those 
whom Christ has inspired with his own 
commission, we must carry that message to 
those who are languishing for it. 

We are given thread for the weaving 
wherever we have begun. In Japan and 
Porto Rico? Yes. We have not achieved 
more because we have withheld our asking. 
We are admirably represented there. The 
personnel of our force on these fields which 
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we call foreign, in itself is a challenge to 
greater activity on our part. 

Our shuttle is moving steadily in America. 
Sobriety and patriotism and truth are being 
woven in the living green of the forests, and 
our “sky pilots,” through the urge of the 
Master, are making plain the pattern of the 
Prince of Peace. 

The trail to the white man’s God is being 
worked out so that he who runs may read 
the prophecies and the promises of the 
Father and may know that the “whosoever” 
means the red man too. 

Bright colors are being woven into the 
erstwhile drab and colorless stagnation of 
the habitation of our purest Anglo-Saxon 
stock, those sturdy folk for so many years 
lost in the mountain fastnesses. 

The cross and the empty tomb are being 
woven into a beautifully variegated pattern 
in the lives of the immigrants coming to our 
shores. And almost rapidly radiant and 
lustrous threads are brightening the mid- 
night darkness that for so many years held 
fast and cramped the race that we imported 
to America to be our slaves. No greater 
challenge is hurled at us today than that of 
the Negro at Franklinton, ready to work, to 
sacrifice, and: then to share what he has 
achieved, if only the barest opportunity is 
given him. With the chance that we have 
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given the men and women at Franklinton, 
they have done marvelously. 


And so our weaving goes on more or less 
steadily and rapidly according to our zeal 
and constancy in petitioning of the Master 
Workman thread for our web. The work 
will not be completed in our day, unless we 
acquire more speed than we are manifest- 
ing at the present time. 

Tomorrow our sons and daughters will 
weave. 


A Russian mother, at the close of a toil- 
some day, rose from her bench and with the 
other toilers started for home, then stopped, 
and from a seeming confusion of colors and 
shades selected another filled shuttle that 
matched the pattern before her. She swift- 
ly tied the weaver’s knot, tried it, and then 
sent the new shuttle just once along its 
way, remarking as a smile of joyous con- 
fidence lit up her tired face, “My daughter 
will weave there tomorrow.” 


There is much of confusion of colors and 
tangle of thread in our weaving. A requisi- 
tion for more thread, a little time for bring- 
ing order out of the seeming confusion of 
colors, and then the new shuttle and the 
bench will be relinquished with a smiie of 
joyous confidence, for our sons and our 
daughters will weave there tomorrow. 


Down the Pacific Coast 


BY WILLIAM C. ALLEN 


FTER a run of five days from San 
A Francisco we reached Manzanillo, 

Mexico. It is reputed to be the most 
active port of that country on the Pacific 
Ocean. Most of the passengers visited the 
little town, going ashore on motor boats. It 
is picturesque from the roadstead, the low- 
lying houses close to the water, the hillsides 
covered with small buildings, the white 
towers of the cathedral standing out against 
the green mountain points that reach to- 
ward heaven. But when you get into the 
dirty little city all illusions vanish. Par- 
ticularly was it hideous because of rebuild- 
ing two short streets and laying sewers and 
water mains. I asked a manager of this 
work about its history. He replied that one 
year had already been consumed in this pub- 
lic improvement, that another year would 
be required to complete it, that it was a 
federal, not a city matter; and that future 
operations depended on whether “another 
revolution” might interfere with its con- 
struction. 

The Mexican Government refused us per- 
mission to carry cameras ashore unless they 
were used in taking distant views only. 
Street scenes were prohibited. A reliable 
American authority on the spot informed 
me that the reasons for this restriction was 
that some time ago a correspondent of a 
New York newspaper photographed street 
scenes, with the chaotic condition of the torn 
up streets included, and these pictures were 
published to illustrate the presumed vile 


appearance of the highways. Truly they are 
bad enough at best; but such unfair presen- 
tation as if to assist in creating an excuse 
for America to enter and reform Mexico 
has naturally been resented. 

Most of the ports of Central America on 
the west coast have no harbors. Vessels 
loading for America or Europe lie out in the 
open sea, swinging in the long ground swell, 
while lighters from the shore are pulled by 
tugs to their sides and unloaded, or loaded, 
by derricks on the ships. Passengers desir- 
ing to go ashore are put into chairs on deck 
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FINDING GOD 


ALL lovely things have helped me to find 
God— 
Sweet music and the quiet House of Prayer, 
Cool gardens and the breath of lilies there, 
And violets lifting fragrant from the sod; 
The passing of sweet singers, silver-shod; 
All tender poems, pictures dim and rare; 
High deeds of men who greatly live and 


are; 
The ways of sacrifice their feet have trod. 


I find him thus. But what of those for whom 
No beauty gleams, no tender songs are 
sung, 
For whom no high deeds wait, no lilies bloom, 
On whom the shadows of the world are 
flung? 
bse for whom the blood of Love was 
shed, 
In his white light are soul-transfigured. 


—Marion B. Craig, in The Congregationalist. 
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and derricked—so to speak—acrvss to the 
lighters. It is a novel experience to feel 
oneself at a rope’s end twirling round in the 
air and being quickly landed with more or 
less of a bump. At the pier you are lifted 
out of the lighter in the same way. 

San Jose de Guatemala is a sample port 
town. You walk through dust and dirt un- 
der a red-hot sun into the modest street lined 
with small houses and little shops. Very 
few trees afford refreshing shade. The pub- 
lic square is really a market place where 
shanties protect the few vegetables and 
fruits that are offered for sale. The to 
matoes are about the size of California wal- 
nuts, the potatoes are not much better. Of 
course onions abound. [Ill-looking cuts of 
gristly meats hang in the lifeless air. A 
few booths, reeking with strange odors, ex- 
hibit bits of crude pottery and cheap 
decorated dishes. Police headquarters face 
the scene. Hard by is the jail with strong 
doors, perforated with good sized openings, 
through which unhappy features peer out 
onto the street. I went out into the sandy 
highways where the small population re- 
sides. A pretty little native girl, after due 
coaxing, was induced to pose before my 
kodak. Then I was ready to be hoisted over 
the sides of the pier in a swinging chair 
and, with dangling legs, thumped in the 
bottom of a little boat and so conveyed to the 
ship. 

From San Jose de Guatemala, winds the 
narrow-gauged railway up the mountains to 
Guatemala City, the capital of the country. 
I saw the train pull out. It consisted of 
several freight cars, a few passenger 
coaches and one toy Pullman at the rear. 
The Pullman had ten armchairs, and four 
more in the miniature observation end. All 
these seats were very comfortable. 

Buzzards abound. They float above the 
port in the blue sky, they patrol the grass- 
less streets. Dr. Riley, who sat at my table 
on the ship, humorously referred to them as 
constituting the Municipal Board of Health 
of San Jose de Guatemala. 


When reaching San Salvador we were 
motored from the port of La Libertad to the 
capital. In this experience I found myself 
in the company of a bride and groom, an 
older couple who were able to hold hands, 
and a hard-headed, good-hearted captain of 
industry, whose check for millions would be 
honored where he is widely known in the 
eastern States. 

The road was not a California highway. 
At times the dust was blinding. The coun- 
try was rolling, with banana, tea, and coffee 
plantations on either side. The villages con- 
sisted of poor little houses where men loafed, 
women worked, and children frisked under 
the spreading trees. The middle-aged man, 
whilst holding the hands of his wife, shouted 
compliments to some fairly good-looking 
young girls as we passed by them. Not a 
few tourists act quite crazy when visiting 
countries of the browner races. What do 
the latter think of such suddenly-rich, ill- 
manered, often vulgar Americans who in- 
vade their peaceful towns? There seems to 
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be one compensation. The Americans often 
part with their money quite foolishly, and 
the recipients of it certainly need the cash. 
Happily there are other citizens of the 
United States who are the courteous per- 
sonal ambassadors of their country to the 
lands they visit. 

The city of San Salvador claims about 
75,000 population. Its architecture is Span- 
ish. It is a very attractive city. There are 
no skyscrapers. The streets are kept reason- 
ably clean. There are some handsome club 
buildings. The International Club has rest- 
ful and shadeful rooms and restaurant. The 
interior of the Spanish Club is patterned 
after the celebrated Alhambra of Spain. 
Upon request made to the doorkeepers, we 
were permitted to enter both of these build- 
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ings. Evidently the rich and cultured 
people of San Salvador, relatively few in 
number, possess many of the pleasures and 
advantages of their class in larger lands. 
The shops, wide open to the streets as in 
other tropical countries, were filled with 
many different sorts of merchandise. The 
cathedral, facing on a pretty plaza, is a 
huge structure with massive doorways. Near 
to it is the Government Palace, the con- 
gressional building, occupying a whole block. 
Here are conducted the business affairs of 
the little republic of a million and a half 
people. A young man invited me into the 
“president’s room,” where His Excellency 
holds conference and transacts business. It 
is rather a plain apartment with one big 
(Continued on page twenty-two) 


The Making of a Bible 


BY WILLIAM H. LEACH 


Editor, Religious Literature Department, George H. Doran Company 


in English Bible. It is one which is de- 

nied most folk and yet it has proven very 
illuminating. I can see the making of the 
Bible in a way I never saw it before. I can 
understand the inconsistencies in numbers, 
verses, and names in the authorized version 
after watching this process completed. For 
the Bible is a big volume, the mechanical 
side of its construction is an enormous 
proposition. Only the best equipped presses 
are in a position to do the work. 

Many and amusing are the errors told in 
the various versions of the Bible. There 
was the “Bug Bible” which substituted 
“bug” for “terror” in Psalm 91:5; the 
“Placemaker’s Bible” which used that word 
for “peacemakers.” The “Adulterous Bible” 
omitted the negative in the commandment. 
The “He” Bible used the masculine for the 
feminine in Ruth 3:15. The “Idle” Bible 
adjured the reader not to worship idles. An- 
other version substituted “murderers” for 
“murmerers” in Jude 16. It might have 
been the clever trick of some printer who 
made “princes” read “Printers” in Psalm 
119:161. These and other instances make 
amusing reading. But they help us to ap- 
preciate the seriousness of any attempt to 
make a Bible. 

Practically all of those who have com- 
mented upon the New Translation of Pro- 
fessor James Moffatt, regardless of their 
opinions of the work itself, were amazed at 
the prodigious output of energy by one man 
in translating the entire Bible. It has come 
in sections. First there was the New Testa- 
ment which offered a comparatively easy 
task. Then the Old Testament followed in 
two volumes. This was a work which would 
challenge anyone. A strange book, with its 


| HAVE just had a rather unusual course 


semeticisms which are difficult of transla- 
tion, and even of interpretation, in the lan- 
guages of the western world. 

It has been an education to watch the re- 
action to these volumes. 


Many pages have 





been written in the past year in comment 
on them. I have on my desk now a file of 
clippings and reviews which weigh three 
and one-half pounds. These comments come 
not alone from the religious press, but many 
newspapers took the opportunity of calling 
attention to what they thought to be freak, 
if not strange, usages in the translation. 
They thought it news that the garden of 
Eden was called a “park” and that Noah’s 
vessel of navigation was labeled a “barge.” 

Among the many who have commented 
have been some who have thought that Dr. 
Moffatt might take the opportunity to make 
corrections in the Bible to heal some dis- 
crepancies. They figured that it would be 
a fine time to fix it up so that the old charge 
that there are errors in the Bible would 





a > 


WHY FISHERMEN? 


But yesterday the little boats 
Went chugging out to sea, 
And fishermen with tackle taut, 
In sure expectancy, 
Dropped lines beneath 
wave, 
O, far, far out of sight; 
Then patient sat in swaying boats 


Through hours dull or bright. 





the 


crested 


And some returned with many fish, 
And some with few to show; 

Yet with today’s faint dawn again 
All back to sea they go, 

Undaunted by a meager catch. 
O, steadfast hope have they 

Who drop their lines beneath the waves 
And wait day after day. 


O, men of steadfast hopefulness! 
O, toilers of the deep! 
What wondrous patience ‘round your 
names 
The crowding years do keep. 
What courage woke with touch of 
grace, 
When back in Galilee 
The Lord of men chose fishermen 
For his great ministry. 
—Anna Temple. 
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have no ground. For instance, I find in the 
proof reader’s suggestions to Dr. Moffatt 
this item: 

David's reign totals 41 years on page 345:4, 
5. It totals forty years on page 375:11. Do 
you wish one of these to be corrected? 

What an admirable opportunity this was 
to make a real correction in the Bible. A 
bookkeeper balances figures and decides how 
the text should be changed. But beside the 
question I find in Dr. Moffatt’s small fine 
hand written in pencil, “No, the original is 
not so.” 

Could we go any place to find a better 
illustration of what scholarship consists? 
It is in being true to the material as you 
find it. Certain types of teachers would 
prefer that the numbers balance; but for the 
scholar the authority must be traced back to 
the “original.” 

Here are two other suggestions which 
were answered in the same way: 


“numbered” seems 


Page 144:24. The word 
“Perhaps, 


to be unnecessary and confusing. 
but it is in the original.” 

Page 159:29. Jethro was Moses’ father-in- 
law, not Hobab. ‘Yes, but not in this sense 
or tradition.” 

This does not mean that there were not 
errors in the making and printing of the 
Bible. They have really run into the hun- 
dreds, have been corrected, and new plates 
made at an enormous cost. Jacob is strange- 
ly made to kiss his own garments and Isaac 
sings of the “due” of heaven. But the in- 
stances I have used from the correspondence 
taken from the publisher’s files show the 
sincerity and the thoroughness of the new 
translation. 

The Old Testament is distinctly an 
oriental book. Any translation must in a 
larger sense be an interpretation. The 
authorized version, itself, is such an inter- 
pretation. “Professor Moffatt has done more 
to bring out the oriental flavor of the books 
than has been done in any other version we 
know of. Shortly after the first volume was 
issued I used it as a basis for the series of 
sermons on the folk stories of the Old Testa- 
ment. I should suggest such a method for 
one who wants to find the real contribution 
of Professor Moffatt. The dramatic sense 
reveals something which the critical eye may 
miss. 

The plates for the complete Moffatt Bible 
were made in America. Duplicates have 
been sent from here to the British publish- 
ers. It has been a costly process. Only the 
immense popularity of this translation 
would justify the revising of plates in so 
short a time after the first edition. 

For this new volume Professor Moffatt 
has written a forty-seven page introduction 
which gives a splendid introductory study to 
the whole Bible. The person who is seeking 
an explanation of the various texts used in 
the construction of the Old Testament will 
find nowhere else in such compact space the 
information he desires. It will be of es- 
pecial value to the Moffatt Bible, for the 
reader will understand the spirit in which 
the great Scottish scholar undertook his 
mighty work. 
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At Prayer Time 


Seeing their faith—Mark 2:5. 
o 

Faith, then, can be seen. Indeed, that is 
about the only kind of faith that is of conse- 
quence. 

The act of the four men who brought the 
sick man and who devised a way to get the 
unfortunate one into the presence of Jesus 
is the first act that Jesus approved. That 
was the kind of faith he believed in. It 
would be interesting if we knew more about 
these characters. Were they mere neigh- 
bors, or kinsmen, or fellow-craftsmen, or 
what? And we would be glad if we knew 
the religious outlook of the men. Were they 
followers of Jesus or not! We do not even 
know if they later came to be followers, al- 
though we can hope that for them. The 
only thing that seems to stand out is that 
here was a faith that could be seen, its mani- 
festation highly pleased Jesus, and the de- 
sired good was achieved for the sick man. 

There was a later instance in the ministry 
of Jesus which differs somewhat from this, 
but which is given us with something of the 
same language that we deal with here. It 
was the instance when the foreign woman 
came on behalf of her daughter. Ordinarily 
we think of that event without the presence 
of the ill-fated one. The mother came on 
behalf of her daughter. Readers of this 
page will well recall the story, and its fur- 
ther detail need not be developed, But the 
striking statement that came from the lips 
of the great healer was, “I have not seen so 
great a faith;” not even among those who 
made faith a matter of specialization. 

One can easily overdo an interpretation of 
a word here and we should think with some 
caution. But it is possible to put this act 
of this foreign woman among the greatest 
acts of faith that Jesus ever witnessed. And 
again we are left wondering if this woman 
and her daughter became identified follow- 
ers of Jesus! We will grant that they must 
have believed strongly in him. 

Our point is this: it is faith that works, 
rather than faith that is identified, that 
really counts for the strength of a religion. 


Oo 


You can never tell when you do an act 
Just what the result will be; 
But with every deed you are sowing a seed, 
Though its harvest you will never see, 
Each kindly act is an acorn dropped 
In God’s productive soil; 
Though you may not know, yet the tree shall 
row 
pe shelter the brow of toil. 
—Selected. 
Ga 


We are now past the Easter period, as far 
as its being a point in the calendar is con- 
cerned. There yet abides with us some of the 
impress of the lenten period, the special 
thoughtfulness that holy week inspired, and 
the hopeful worship of Easter Sunday. Have 
we come out of this period with a faith that 
will clearly show something being done with 
this inspiration? 


It is hoped that to all of our churches 
there have been new recruits for the church, 
either by renewals or by first-time declara- 
tions of desire and intention of sharing in 
moral enterprises. One of the helpful in- 
fluences of Easter worship is the new life 
that thus openly comes into the membership 
of the church. But will there really be 
manifestation of an active faith coming from 
us with all of this new resource? 

It is easy to neglect some of these qualities 
which really belong to the spiritualities of 
the Christian religion. Too frequently we 
weaken right at the place where we should 
be exercising our new powers, and the re- 
sult is that faith becomes an idea and not 
an ideal. We come to think that we have 
“joined,” or that we “belong,” with little or 
no consciousness that we are to plan, aid in, 
and bring to pass needed enrichments of 
human life. Yet these are the fruits that 
are to be expected when spiritual ideals are 
born into these lives of ours. 

There is always a special interest wher- 
ever we see some worthy effort being made, 
be it in individuals or in local churches, or 
in some large body of believers. There are 
pastors and boards now working away to 
bring some enterprise to pass that will add 
to their effectiveness and enlarge their serv- 
—~\ 








Though time may dig the grave of 
creeds, 
And dogmas wither in the sod, 
My soul will keep the thought it 
needs— 
Its swerveless faith in God. 


No matter how the world began, 
Nor where the march or science goes, 
My trust in something more than man 
Shall help me bear life’s woes. 


Let progress take the props away, 
And moldering superstitions fall; 

Still God retains his regal sway— 
The maker of us all. 


Why cavil over that or this? 
One thought is vast enough for me— 
The great Creator was, and is, 
And evermore will be. 
—Anon. 
J 


ice. Riverdale and Brooklyn, and other 
places could be mentioned, help to illustrate. 
There are other fields where men of vision 
are seeing ways wherein Christian bodies 
can unite and render a larger effectiveness 
for good in their communities. They stead- 
ily and eagerly plan and train, counsel and 
insist, in order that the better method and 
the finer spirit will become operative in their 
communities. 
This is faith that can be seen. 
C2 

















~ 





From the first, this has been the insistence 
of Christianity. It does not leave other 
great qualities of spiritual life unmentioned 
or without attention. It merely means that 
growth of soul and depth of spirit is some- 
thing humanly real and morally active. 

Let us look to the field again. Here and 
there are to be seen men who see solution 
to some of the problems of living. Though 
they be of what many term “secular” call- 
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ing, they are yet men of faith. Some today 
see the injustice of the blind “profit motive” 
of most of our enterprises. Though profit 
there should be to any enterprise, even the 
church, yet there are principles of human 
relations and justice that have been left as 
useless by many who give themselves to 
economic endeavor. That is faith. 

There are others who are digging away 
with other problems of human relationships. 
And their lives are being lived out in efforts 
to heal the wounds of misunderstanding and 
to invent more satisfactory machinery for 
our activities. Not all such plans will carry; 
but some of them will, and some will lead 
to bigger things than are now dreamed of. 
And it is altogether possible that there will 
come a new earth! And when it comes it 
will be but the evidence of faith. If race 
seclusions fade, and nationisms yield to 
brotherhood, and other forms of hate trans- 
form into love, it will be because faith— 
faith that can be seen—has been at work 


among men. 
co 


These things shall be! A loftier race 

Then e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls, 

And light of science in their eyes. 


New arts shall bloom of loftier mould 
And mightier music thrill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song 
When all the earth is paradise. 


These things—they are no dreams—shall be 
For happier men when we are gone; 
Those golden days for them shall dawn, 
Transcending aught we gaze upon. 
—Symonds. 
oO 


A late apostle said, “I will show you my 
faith by my works.” He who said it—so 
probabilities point—was a brother in the 
flesh of Jesus. 

James put his hand to the organization of 
the movement which Jesus started. His ac- 
tive interest, otherwise, is testified to by the 
fact that he was one of the “heads” of the 
Early Church in Jerusalem. 

One wonders how James would be showing 
his faith today, either in church establish- 
ment, Christian adjustment, or social wel- 
fare—for he was then active in each of 
these lines? 

Are we showing our faith by our works 
as he probably would show his? 


= 


“When God’s will is thy heart’s pole 
Then is Christ thy very soul.” 


oO 


Take our wills and make them thine, 
Eternal Spirit; the faith which thou dost in- 
spire within us makes us yearn to achieve 
for thee. If it be building upon the founda- 
tion of the ages, or if it be some new struc- 
ture which must take larger form in the 
years to come, it matters little if it becomes 
the building whose maker is the Infinite one. 
Thus would we make our faith to guide 
those who may still choose to walk by sight. 
Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





Franklinton Christian College 


E seem to be met with constant dis- 

couragement in the work on the dormi- 
tory at Franklinton. In the first place, we 
were stopped with the work because of the 
inability to secure money with which to 
complete the work. After serious delay on 
that account we finally secured the needed 
funds and the work again started and the 
walls ascended to the square almost ready 
for the roof when the work was again 
brought to a standstill by the financial fail- 
ure of the contractor who had it in charge. 
We have therefore been compelled to plan 
for another contractor to take up the work 
and that has not proven an easy task. We 
have no promises as to when the building 
will now be completed. 

The students are not discouraged, but 
with great inconvenience because of the 
crowded condition they are cheerfully going 
right forward. The attendance at the school 
is the largest of its history. While Mr. 
Eldredge and myself were there at the 
school we conducted for pastors and church 
leaders, one day we accompanied the dean 
at inspection which takes place once a week. 
At that time all of the students are sup- 
posed to be in their rooms. We found that 
there were four girls in several of the rooms 
and three in many others with a very few 
with only two. In one of the rooms where 
there were three girls and only one double 
bed I asked them whether they took turn 
about sleeping in the middle. One of them 
answered, “No sir, I sleep there all the 
time.” 

While there are many students in the 
grades in Franklinton, there are now about 
seventy-five students in the high school de- 
partment. 

We are hoping that it will not be long 
until we shall be able to announce the com- 
pletion of the dormitory. I am sure that if 
we could impress upon our people the great 
need for it right now, they would send in 
their money to make the completion possible 
soon. 

President Henderson has been re-elected 
as president, but next year he will spend 
much of his time in the field looking after 
financial end of the work. Dean Collins has 
been given the office of vice-president and 
dean and his authority has been enlarged 
so that much of the responsibility of the 
work on the campus grounds will be under 
his charge. Churches sending barrels and 
boxes of clothing should address them now 
to Dean W. L. Collins, Franklinton College, 
Franklinton, North Carolina. 


Christmas in Keams Canon 
ANY of our readers will remember read- 
ing letters last year from Elizabeth 
Howsare in which she told about going down 
to Keams Canon for children for the Gov- 
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ernment School at Fort Apache. She re- 
cently had a letter from Mr. and Mrs. A. V. 
Marsh, the missionaries at the Canon, tell- 
ing about their Christmas celebrations. 

Wednesday night before Christmas the 
English-speaking Hopi Indians and a few of 
the Navajos put on a program called “Radio 
Christmas.” : The scene was a Y. M. C. A. 
room in which several girls were wrapping 
packages. One of the girls turned on the 
radio to Keams Canon Church from which 
she said a program was to be broadcast. 
The broadcasters were concealed from the 
audience by a screen. The Indian accent 
leit a rare charm to the familiar Christmas 
carols. 

Christmas Day, long looked forward to by 
the Navajos, dawned warm and spring-like. 
At ten o’clock the one hundred and fifty 
school children came into the church. With 
the aid of the interpreter and of pictures 
the missionaries told the story of Bethle- 
hem, but the children were so fascinated by 
the two beautifully decorated trees that 
they could hardly take their eyes away from 
them. At the close of the program each 
little girl was given a doll, beads, and a 
handkerchief, and each boy received a ban- 
dana handkerchief, comb, tie, marbles, and 
a toy. All received candy and oranges be- 
sides. Joy was written all over their faces. 


As soon as the children had left, the older 
Navajos came. There were young and old, 
mothers with their papooses on their backs, 
and one old man, deaf, almost blind, and 
hardly able to totter. The missionaries told 


‘the story of why the Christ-child came to 


earth and then each person was given a lit- 
tle bundle of clothing, soap, and candy. A 
diphtheria epidemic in the camp prevented 
many from coming, but despite this 550 In- 
‘dians were reached by the Christmas ser- 


vices. 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





ROM the first to the twenty-ninth of 

March inclusive, one hundred nineteen 
foreign mission offerings had been received 
from churches, seventy from Sunday- 
schools, and twenty-four from Christian 
Endeavor societies. Fourteen churches sent 
only partial offerings, five sent the same as 
last year, seventeen had sent none last year, 
and twenty-nine sent less than last year. 
The balance of fifty-four churches made a 
gain of from four percent to 300 percent. 
Only three made less than a fifteen percent 
gain, one made just fifteen percent, and the 
other fifty went the “Second Mile” and 
gained more than the fifteen percent asked 
by our General Convention. Many churches 
reported following the Self-denial Week 
plan with great profit. 

Of the seventy Sunday-school offerings, 
seven were only partial, twenty-five sent 
none last year, and twelve were below what 
the same Sunday-schools gave last year. 
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Seven gave the same as last year, and the 
balance of nineteen gained from two to 425 
percent. Only four were under fifteen per- 
cent gain, the other fifteen being much be- 
yond that. Of the twenty-four Christian 
Endeavor offerings received during these 
twenty-nine days, fifteen sent none last year, 
four gave less than last year, two gave the 
same, and three gained from twenty to 407 
percent. Thus far fifteen churches sent 
offerings from all three departments. 

Of course there are at this writing still 
two days in March in which a great many 
offerings will come in, but this will give a 
fair idea of the response thus far and of 
the way the churches are measuring up to 
the great challenge of our foreign Mission 
work in the present crisis. The May Chris- 
tian Missionary will carry a comparison of 
the entire receipts for the month of March 
and recognize those reaching the goal. We 
hope every church will send an offering from 
every department and that where the goal 
of a fifteen percent increase was not reached 
the first time, another opportunity will be 
given for those absent when the offering was 
taken to add to their gift. We shall be glad 
to give additional credit. 

We wish we could somehow give you 
something of the fine spirit breathed by 
most of those sending in these offerings. Of 
course there are some exceptions. Once ina 
while a large wealthy church sends in a 
more pittance and complains that finances 
are low with them, but that has been the 
exception, during this first month. Where 
there has been one such there have been 
some splendid offerings from large churches, 
and many smaller churches with less wealth 
have made substantial gains. And _ they 
have done it with such a fine spirit of de- 
sire to serve as to make one’s heart glad. In 
spite of some real disappointments with 
some from whom we expected more, we be- 
lieve the missionary spirit is growing among 
our people. 

We are receiving some good personal offer- 
ings from loyal members who are tempo- 
rarily away from their churches or who wish 
to make the special gift in addition to what 
they give through their church. We ought 
to have more of these. More of our people 
who can do so ought to be made to realize 
that unless extra personal gifts are sent in 
right now we shall face a terrible situation 
in less than two months. The next few 
weeks will practically decide our future 
course. Unless large gifts are received from 
many churches and unless these are supple- 
mented by many personal offerings, the For- 
eign Mission Department will be compelled 
to meet and decide on some plan to reduce 
the expenses of the present work in order 
to keep within the income which the mem- 
bers of our Christian churches by their gifts 
decree is to be our limit. If the people of 
our churches do not give the larger funds 
needed, there is no other course open to the 
Mission Board. This is not an idle word; 
it is a definite statement of fact, so that 
no one need say that the truth of the situa- 
tion has been withheld. We are still hope 
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ful that all our churches will respond in 
a way that will insure victory. 





Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Raising Our Level 

UR Presbyterian brethren (North) have 

as their slogan, “Lift the Level.” They 
are fifth down the list among the twenty- 
five denominations in the United Steward- 
ship Council of the United States in their 
per capita giving to the regular denomina- 
tional benevolences of their church. If they 
are rallying their people to a higher level 
than now, how much more ought we of the 
Christian Church to consider our benevolent 
giving? Weare much further down the list. 
Last year we stood twenty-third down the 
line, or within two of the bottom of the list. 
Is it not time for us to awaken and seriously 
consider how little we are doing for the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom! The Presbyterian 
giving as mentioned above was $5.15 per 
capita last year for their denominational 
benevolences. Ours was $2.52, less than 
one-half as much. Five denominations last 
year gave more than double what we gave 
per capita for said benevolences. Some 
gave more than three times what we did. 
We should earnestly consider the fact that 
twenty-two out of the twenty-five leading 
denominations that make up the United 
Stewardship Council stand above us in per 
capita giving for our denominational benev- 
olences. Our people are just as willing and 
able to give as their neighbors on the same 
street or next farm and in similar profes- 
sions when their duty is ‘made known and 
they are properly trained. Pastors, confer- 
ence officials, church officers, should be con- 
cerned. It is high time to raise our stan- 
dards of giving for our denominational ben- 
evolences. 

The Kingdom of God cannot be extended 
without money. The spiritual life of our 
people will not be raised without their giv- 
ing money. Where our leaders lead our 
people will follow. The average per capita 
giving last year for the twenty-five denom- 
inations for denominational benevolences 
was $4.11. Ours was less than two-thirds of 
the average. We do not believe that our 
people are only two-thirds as able or willing 
to give for the Kingdom as the average 
church member. Shall we not decide that 
we will come to a fuller realization of our 
stewardship privilege and duty? Shall we 
not bring our line up? We just must in- 
crease our benevolent giving the fifteen per- 
cent annually as outlined by our last Gen- 
eral Convention. 

1926 

ALREADY we are going rapidly through 

1926. Two of our general church offer- 
ings are now past due: The General Con- 
vention offering was due in January, and 
the Foreign Mission offering in March. 
Some churches have not yet taken them. 
Some pastors have not yet presented them 
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and urged their importance. Some of the 
offerings taken are all too small. Our work 
can never go forward without the co-oper- 
ation of all our pastors and churches and 
without generous giving by all our people. 
There is no place to cripple our work quicker 
than in the executive department and in the 
call from the Christless in lands abroad. 
Can any church or Christian afford to be 
left out of these vital enterprises? We be- 
lieve not. 

Mr. L. D. Wilhelm, secretary of the West- 
ern Illinois Conference, says, “I heartily 
approve of the every-member canvass, for 
I think it is the only way.” 

Rev. A. B. Kendall, D. D., Springfield, 
Ohio, sends out annually a strong series of 
personal letters to his congregation prepara- 
tory to the annual every-member canvass. 
We are in receipt of one of them for this 
year in which he makes two strong appeals 
—one for a subscription from every man, 
every woman, and every child, and for both 
parts of the budget; the other is an appeal 
to the sense of fairness—fairness to them- 
selves, their church, their fellow-members, 
and to God. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





Kingdom Enlistment Week is our most 
effective evangelistic agency. 


A Comparison 
E quote from the Evangelistic Com- 
mittee of the Board of Home Missions 
of the United Presbyterian Church of North 
America: “The results of the work of our 
church in soul winning during the past year 
have greatly encouraged us. The pro- 
fessions of faith in Christ number 10,508. 
The net gain in membership was 3,451; not 
large, but over three thousand better than 
last year. Only three years in our history 
have we exceeded the record of last year. 
This great blessing of God upon us should 
encourage us to begin our plans early and 
undertake this work in real earnest.” 
The United Presbyterian Church has a 
membership of 186,638. Their net gain was 
3,451. The Christian Church membership is 
116,469, and our net gain was 4,750. We do 
not make this comparison in any spirit of 
selfishness but only to show that we too have 
reasons for gratitude and ought to enlarge 
and prosecute our program of evangelism 
with greater vigor. 
The response from our pastors and 
churches to our appeals for funds to carry 
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on the Department of Evangelism and Life 
Service will answer the question as to 
whether we go forward or retrench in our 
soul-winning program. We can not believe 
our people will fail to meet the challenge of 
the hour. 

Let our Appreciation Offering Sunday, 
May 2, speak in no uncertain sound as to 
the interest of the Christian Church in 
winning back to God those who have gone 
astray. 

More or Less Members 

OME one has said that “what we need is 

not a greater number of Christians, but 
a number of greater Christians.” I would 
change it to read, “What we need in our 
church life of today is great Christians and 
greater numbers also.” Is it at all correct 
to infer that numerical growth ought to 
cease because greatness of character among 
those now members of the Church is so much 
needed? 

What we need is both, and there is no 
reason for us to think that the two cannot 
go together. Every true pastor endeavors 
to train and build up in doctrine and char- 
acter those under his care, but does he spend 
the greater part of his strength and time in 
edifying his church members, simply that 
they may be great, and glory in their great- 
ness? No. They have been strengthened 
that they may be more efficient to bring 
others into the fold of Christ.—C. H. Rust. 


[mest 
| a 


There is a marvelous power in life. A 
tiny seed can push up through many times 
its weight of earth. God speaks of the 
“power of an endless life.” There is a won- 
derful power in the seed, but every year 
makes the growth more powerful. The tiny 
sapling becomes the mighty oak, that can 
split the rocks of the mountain side. So 
the endless life of the soul gains power with 
the rolling ages. Who can measure the 


“power of an endless life?”—Selected. 





Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





A Fable 
WO pious sisters, Desire and Prayer, one 
day visited a certain person by the name 
of Pocket. 


This man was a member of a large and in- 
fluential family of Pockets; some of whom 
were of a most generous disposition, free in 
giving and liberal in every good cause that 


sought support: whilst some others were re- 
markable for their narrowness of mind, and 


therefore indisposed towards any charity, 
however worthy, that asked for aid. 

After a little conversation on general sub- 
jects, Prayer remarked on the interest she 
took in the state of the poor heathen, whom 
she said were “perishing for lack of know- 
ledge.” 

“Oh, that they may be saved,” breathed 
Desire. 

“Amen,” said Pocket. 


“L am longing for the day when the know- 
ledge of our Lord shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea,” (Hab. 2:14; Isa. 9:9) 
said Desire, with much fervency. 

“Amen,” said Pocket. 

“And, seeing such a glorious time _ will 
come, I feel encouraged to ask the King so to 
order events as to open the way in that 
direction,” remarked Prayer. 

“Amen,” said Pocket. 

“IT have begged the King to hear our daily 
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petition Thy Kingdom come,” (Matt, 9:10) 
said Prayer. 

“Amen,” said Pocket. 

“It is promised that through the gospel, 
the Lord Jesus Christ shall have dominion 
also from sea. to sea, and from the river unto 
the ends of the earth,” (Psa. 72:8) observed 
Desire. 

“Amen,” said Pocket. 

“How is it to be brought to pass?” asked 
Prayer, to which Desire replied: “By the 
blessing of God on the united efforts of the 


church, and the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. Oh, that the day were come.” 
“Amen,” said Pocket. 
“Ask of me, and I shall give thee the 


heathen for thine inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy possession.” 
said Desire, in the words of promise and 
prayer (Psa. 2:8). 

“Amen,” said Pocket. 

“God alone can effect this mercy,” said 
Desire; “and that he may bless his word 
preached to the perishing, in order that they 
may be saved, we must send them men after 
God’s own heart.” 

“Amen,” said Pocket. 

“And these good servants of the Lord must 
be sustained in their great work,” observed 
Desire. 

“Amen,” said Pocket. 

“They are men subject to human infirmities 
who require houses; who hunger and thirst, 
and need food and raiment, and I trust hearts 
and liberal friends will be found to admin- 
ister according to their wants, knowing the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

“Amen,” said Pocket. 

“We are today making calls on the benev- 
olent to aid in this glorious work of the 
world’s evangelization,” remarked Desire and 
Prayer. 

“Amen,” said Pocket. 

“We have therefore come to you to ask 
your contribution for the spread of the gos- 
pel, the salvation of the lost, and the glory 
of the Redeemer,” said Desire. 

“Amen,” said Pocket. 

“What amount shall we say for you, sir?” 
asked Desire. 

No answer from Pocket. 

“You said ‘Amen’ just now to all our mat- 
ters of petition,’”’ remarked Desire and Prayer 
together. “The best proof of your love to 
the cause is in cheerfully assisting its sup- 
port, and giving as the Lord in his mercy 
has prospered you.” 

“Cannot afford it, really,” at last Pocket 
answered, very anxious to get rid of his vis- 
itors. 

“Then, after all, you wish us to understand 
that you leave the Lord’s cause to the sup- 
port of others, and to excuse yourself?” said 
Desire. 

“Amen,” said Pocket.—The Woman’s Jour- 
nal. 


HO is he? 


Do you know this Pocket family? 
Are they any of your church folks? 
Do they belong to your family? 
Have you met them in your mission work? 
Ask Mrs. Pocket to join your missionary 
society, perhaps she is that “last one” that 
we hope to get. 





Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





Northwestern Indiana Rallies 


SEVEN young people’s rallies were held in 

the Northwestern Indiana Conference 
during the fourth week of March. The 
rallies were held in seven churches and were 
attended by young people from nearly every 
church in the conference. At each place 
an afternoon conference meeting was held 
with leaders, followed by a social hour and 
supper, and a young people’s meeting at 
night. Each day a district of the North- 
western Indiana Congress was organized, 
and the officers installed at the close of the 
evening session. Miss Mable Casad, the 


president of the Congress, had general 
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charge of the rallies and spoke in each meet- 
ing. She was assisted by Rev. Russell 
Siferd, Director of Christian Education of 
the conference, Miss Marian Morrill of the 
Mission Department, and Miss Lucy M. 
Eldredge of the Christian Education De- 
partment throughout the week. The young 
people of Northwestern Indiana are working 
to have a young people’s organization in 
every church before their June rally at 
Greentown (June 11 and 12), and definite 
plans were laid for this work during the 
rallies. The response of the young people of 
this section to the program of the church 
was most encouraging, and leaders were 
chosen to lead out in the work of evangel- 
ism, missions, and Christian education in 
each district. In each rally a number of 
the young people took parts on the program 
each evening, and the pastors gave great 
help to the rallies by their presence, interest, 
and participation. 


Christian Church at Birmingham 
MONG those who have registered for the 
Birmingham Convention, which opens 

April 12, are the following: Dr. A. G. Caris, 
Dr. F. G. Coffin, Mrs. F. E. Bullock, Hermon 
Eldredge, Lucy M. Eldredge, Pattie Coghill, 
Rev. S. B. Humphrey, J. S. Stephenson, Rev. 
F. C. Lester, Rev. B. A. Hartley, Rev. J. E. 
Kauffman, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Sims, Dr. 
W. P. Minton, Dr. S. L. Beougher, Dr. W. A. 
Harper, Rev. E. B. Flory, Rev. Norval C. 
Kern, Rev. G. H. Veazey, James Howsare. 

During the week at Birmingham, there 
will be a rally of Christian Church dele- 
gates, in charge of Mr. Hermon Eldredge, 
who will be glad to get in touch with all 
Christian Church people who attend the Con- 
vention. Mr. Eldredge will be at the Em- 
pire Hotel, Birmingham, by the tenth of 
April, and will make arrangements for the 
rally which all of our people will wish to 
attend. 

God’s Giving 

NE sharp winter day, so runs a nursery 

tale, a poor woman stood at the window 
of a king’s conservatory, looking at a cluster 
of grapes, which she longed to have for her 
sick child. She went home to her spinning 
wheel, earned half-a-crown, and offered it to 
the gardener for the grapes. He waved his 
hand, and ordered her away. She returned 
to her cottage, snatched the blanket from 
her bed, pawned it, and once more asked the 
gardener to sell her the grapes, offering 
him five shillings. He spoke furiously to 
her, and was turning her out, when the prin- 
cess came in, heard the man’s passion, saw 
the woman’s tears, and asked what was 
wrong. 

When the story was told, she said, “My 
dear woman, you have made a mistake. My 
father is not a merchant, but a king; his 
business is not to sell, but to give.” 

So saying, she plucked the cluster from 
the vine and dropped it into the woman’s 
apron. 

All good things from God are gifts.— 
Stanford’s “The Lord’s Prayer.” 
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The General Convention 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 
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Conference Dates 


JUNE 

New York Eastern—Meets at Canajoharie, N. Y., 
Thursday, June 3, at 10:30 a. m. President, Rev. 'W. 
E. Baker, Ravena, N. Y.; Secretary, Rev. R. M. 
Seely, St. Johnsville, N. Y.; Church Clerk, Miss May 
Maxwell, Sprakers, N. Y., R. R. 1; Pastor, Rev. 
Orman T. Headley, Sprakers, N. Y. Church is in the 
country. Railroad ticket should be purchased to 
Canajoharie, N. Y., via N.Y.C. Railroad. 

Ontario—Meets at Toronto, Bathurst St. Church, 
Wednesday, June 16, at 2:30 p. m. President, Rev. 
C. E. Fockler. Keswick, Ont.; Secretary, Roy Lick, 
Oshawa, Ont., R. R.; Church Clerk, J. Cooper, 108 
Lawler Ave., Toronto, Ont.; Pastor, Rev. C. J. Felton, 
513 Markham St., Toronto, Ont. Church is in city. 
Railroad ticket should be purchased to Toronto, Ont. 

New York Western—Meets at North Pembroke, 
N. Y., Friday, June 25, at 10:00 a. m. President, 
John M. Williams, Machias, N. Y.; Secretary, I. L. 
Peck, Gasport. N. Y.; Church Clerk, Lillian J. Plue, 
Basom, N. Y.; Pastor, Rev. John A. Brown, Corfu, 
N. Y. Church is in the country. 

JULY 

New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania—Meets at 
Corinth Church (35 Kearney Ave., Jersey City, N. J.) 
Wednesday, July 21, at 9:00 a. m. President, Rev. 
R. B. Brodie, 237 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Secretary, W. T. Hooper, Box 77, Vaux Hall, N. J.; 
Church Clerk, Mrs. E. Darden, 114 Kearney Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J.; Pastor, Rev. J. Price, 32 Kearney 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Church is in town. 

North Missouri—Meets at Nodaway, Missouri, Wed- 
nesday, July 28, at 8:00 p. m. President, Rev. C. M. 
DeWeese, Brunswick, Mo., R. R. 1; Secretary, C. M. 
C. Showalter, 3021 York, Kansas City. Mo.; Church 
Clerk, Mrs. Orah Graham, Nodaway, Mo.; Pastor, 
Rev. Fred Paxton, Nodaway, Mo. Church is in town. 
Railroad ticket should be purchased to Nodaway, Mo., 
Burlington Route. 

AUGUST 

Southwestern West Virginia—Meets at Vanetta, W. 
Va., Thursday, August 5, at 2:00 p. m. President, 
J. V. Davis, Cofer Creek Junction, W. Va.; Secretary, 
A. A. Montague, Quincy, W. Va.; Pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Hitt, Gamoca, W. Va. Church is in mining town. 

Salt Creck—Meets at Bethel, Ohio, Thursday, 
August 12, at 9:30 a. m. President, William Mat- 
thews, Piketon, Ohio, R. R. 1; Secretary, William 
Swogger, Duke, Ohio; Church Clerk, Julia Douthitt, 
Piketon, Ohio, R. R. 2; Pastor, Rev. William Swog- 
ger, Duke, Ohio. Church is in village. Railroad 
ticket should be purchased to Piketon, Ohio. 

Ohio Central—Meets at Antioch Church. Monday, 
August 16, at 7:30 p. m. President, Rev. J. S. Kegg, 
137 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio; Secretary, H. R. 
Fisher, Condit, Ohio; Church Clerk, Mrs. R. C. Reay, 
Mt. Sterling, Ohio; Pastor, Rev. S. D. Bennett, Jeffer- 
sonville, Ohio, R. R. 2. Church is in the cemetery. 
Railroad ticket should be purchased to Mt. Sterling, 
Ohio. 

Northwestern Indiana—Meets at Burrows, Indiana, 
Tuesday, August 17, at 7:30 p. m. President, Walter 
H. Casad, Monticello, Ind.; Secretary, Rev. L. C. 
Winn, 606 S. Webster St., Kokomo, Ind.; Church 
Clerk, J. W. Smith, Burrows, Indiana; Pastor, Rev. 
A. M. Thomas, 1815 North St., Logansport, Ind. 
Church is in village. Interurban ticket should be pur- 
chasel to Burrows, Ind., over the Wabash Valley 
Traction Company line. 

Virginia Valley Central—Meets at Linville Church, 
Wednesday, August 18, at 10:00 a. m. President, 
Rev. W. T. Walters, Burlington, N. C.; Secretary, 
Rev. A. W. Andes, Harrisonburg, Va.; Church Clerk, 
Miss Sallie Payne, Harrisonburg, Va, R. R. 3; 
Pastor, Rev. R. P. Crumpler, Linville, Va. Church 
is in the country. Railroad ticket should be pur- 
chased to Linville, Va. 

Eel River—Meets at Winona Lake, Indiana, Mon- 
day, August 23 (or perhaps August 30) at 7:30 p. m. 
President, Rev. R. W. Page, Kimmell, Ind. ; Secretary, 
J. F. Barnes, Huntington, Ind. Railroad ticket should 
be purchased to Winona Lake, Ind. 

Northern Kansas and Nebraska—Meets at Red 
Cloud, Nebraska, Tuesday, August 24, at 8:30 p. m. 
President, E. L. Roe, Superior, Nebr.; Secretary, 
C. E. Booz, McPherson, Kansas; Church Clerk, Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith, Red Cloud, Nebr.; Pastor, Rev. C. 
G. Nelson, Red Cloud, Nebr. Church is in town. 
Railroad ticket should be purchased to Red Cloud, 
Nebraska. 

Illinois—Meets at Gaskins City Church, Harrisburg, 
Illinois, Tuesday. August 24, at 7:30 p. m. President, 
John Baughman, Louisville, Ill. ; Secretary, Cecil Leek, 
New Carlisle, Ind.; Church Clerk, Gertie Brown, 115 
S. Marshall St., Harrisburg, IIl.; Pastor, Rev. Ed 
Borah, Benton, Ill. Church is in city. Railroad ticket 
should be purchased over the Big Four Railroad. 

Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania—Meets at 
Pleasant Grove Church, (four miles from Needmore, 
Pa.), ‘Wednesday, August 25, at 2:00 p. m. Presi- 
dent, A. F. Foor, Everett, Pa.; Secretary, W. M. 
Jay, Everett, Pa.: Church Clerk, Brooks Smith, War- 
fordsburg, Pa; Pastor, Rev. David Hollenshead, 
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Needmore, Pa. Church is in the country. 
ticket should be purchased to Everett, Pa., or Han- 
cock, Md. 

Union Iowa—Meets at Oak Grove Church, Musca- 
tine County, Iowa, Wednesday, August 25, at 7:30 
a.m. President, F. N. Slocum, Baring, Mo.; Secre- 
tary, John J. Kyle, Perlee, Iowa; Church Clerk, O. A. 
Harvey, Letts, Iowa; Pastor, Rev. S. Walton Fay, 
Letts, Iowa. Church is in the country. Railroad 
ticket should be purchased to Letts, Iowa, or Cranston, 
Iowa. 

Western Indiana—Meets at Sterling Church, Tues- 
day, August 31, at 9:00 a. m. Vice-President, W. H. 
Johnson, Jamestown, Ind.; Secretary, W. H. Zenor. 
Lebanon, Ind.; Church Clerk, S. J. Board, Veeders- 
burg, Ind.; Pastor, Rev. Carrie Beaver, Advance, Ind. 
Church is in town. Railroad ticket should be pur- 
chased to Veedersburg, Ind. 


SEPTEMBER 


Miami Ohio—Meets at Covington, Ohio, Wednesday, 
September 1, at 1:30 p. m. President, Rev. A. E. 
Kemp, Troy, Ohio; Secretary, Rev. S. M. Woods, West 
Milton, Ohio, R. R. 2; Church Clerk, G. L. Aspinwall, 
Covington, Ohio; Church is in town. Railroad ticket 
should be purchased to Covington, Ohio, over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, or the D. C. and P. Traction 
Line. 

West Virginia—Meets at Mill Run Church, Thurs- 
day, September 2, at 10:00 a. m. President, Doc 
Bonner, Davis, W. Va.; Secretary, Z. J. Powers, 
Green Springs, W. Va.; Church Clerk, G. E. Bonner, 
Hendricks, W. Va.; Pastor, Rev. C. J. Strahan, Hen- 
dricks, W. Va. Church is in the country. Railroad 
ticket should be purchased to Hendricks, W. Va.. over 
the Western Maryland. 

Ohio—Meets at First Bible Christian Church, 
Waverly, Ohio, Thursday, September 2, at 2:00 p. m. 
President, Asa O. Goff, Waverly, Ohio; Secretary, 
Callie Tennant, Coalton, Ohio, R. R. 1; Church Clerk, 
Mrs. Chas. Eblin, Waverly, Ohio, R. R. 4; Pastor, 
Rev. Asa O. Goff, Waverly, Ohio. Church is in town. 

Western Illinois—Meets at Fiatt Church, Thursday, 
September 2, at 2:00 p. m. President, Robinson Ash- 
by, Lewistown, IIl.; Secretary, L. D. Wilhelm, Ma- 
comb, Ill.; Church Clerk, P. C. Wright, Cuba, II. 
Church is in small village. Railroad ticket should be 
purchased over the C. B. and Q. between Galesburg 
and Havana, IIl. 

Southern Ilinois—Meets at New Liberty Church, 
Thursday, September 2, at 2:00 p. m. President, Rev. 
T. A. Jones, Goreville, Ill.; Secretary, C. Y. Reeves, 
Murphysboro. Ill., R. R. 4; Church Clerk, J. W. V. 
Fly, Makanda, Ill.; Pastor, Rev. J. A. Hood, Gore- 
ville, Ill. Church is in the country. Railroad ticket 
should be purchased to Makanda, IIl., over the Illinois 
Central Railroad. 

Scioto Valley—Meets at Pleasant Hill Church, Pike 
County, Ohio, Thursday, September 9, at 9:00 a. m. 
President, A. J. Dollison, 917 S. Clinton St., Circle- 
ville, Ohio; Secretary, M. D. Maple, Richmondale, 
Ohio; Church Clerk, Oland Willia. Richmondale, Ohio, 


R. R. 1; Pastor, W. G. Tyler, Glenroy, Ohio. Church 
is in the country. There is a bus line to Richmondale, 
Ohio. 


Southern Indiana—Meets at New Liberty Church, 
Thursday, September 9, at 2:00 p. m. President, Rev. 
Clarence Defur, Eaton, Ohio, R. R.; Secretary, Cora 
Lowe, Cynthiana, Ind.; Church Clerk, Carl Shaw, 
Haubstadt, Ind.; Pastor, Rev. E. E. Bennett, Cyn- 
thiana. Ind. Church is in the country. Railroad 
ticket should be purchased to Cynthiana, Ind., or 
Haubstadt, Ind. 

Richland Union—Meets at Harmony Church, Thurs- 
day, September 16, at 9:00 a. m. President, Guy 
Bailey, Viola, Wis.; Secretary, J. M. Turk, Boscobel, 
Wis.; Church Clerk, Mrs. Ethel McMillen, Tavora, 
Wis. Church is in the country. 

Western Pennsylvania-—Meets at Clarksville, Pa., 
Thursday, September 16, at 2:00 p. m. President, 
W. S. Miller. Connellsville, Pa.; Secretary, J. K. 
Marthens, 944 Sycamore St., Turtle Creek, Pa. ; Church 
Clerk, Frank Salters, Clearville, Pa.; Pastor, Rev. 
G. W. Bircher, Oliphant Furnace, Pa. Church is in 
town, Railroad ticket should be purchased to Clarks- 
ville, Pa., (Green County). 

Kentucky Christian—Meets at Muses Mills, Kentucky, 
Thursday, September 16, at 2:00 p. m. President, 
Z. Thacker, Sr.. Wallingsford, Ky., R. R. 2; Secretary, 
T. H. Meadows, Muses Mills, Ky. ; Church Clerk, N. L. 
Davis, Muses Mills, Ky.; Pastor, Rev. J. R. Reynolds, 
Wallingsford, Ky., R. R. 2. Church is in the country. 
Purchase railroad ticket over C. and O. to Maysville, 
Ky., then take bus to Goddard, Ky. 

Kentucky State—Meets at Hayward, 
Thursday, September 16, at 2:00 p. m. President, 
R. G. Short, Russell. Ky.; Secretary, John Garvin, 
Cheap, Ky.; Chures Clerk, Clifford Owens, Soldier, 
Ky.; Pastor, Rev. R. G. Short, Russell, Ky. Church 
is in the country. Railroad ticket should be pur- 
chased to Soldier, Ky., over C. and O. Railroad. 

Rhode Island and Massachusetts—Meets at West 
Mansfield, Mass., Tuesday, September 28, at 10:00 
a.m. President, Rev. H. Russell Clem, 500 Pine St., 
Fall River, Mass.; Secretary. Mrs. E. A. Chase, 90 
Stanwood St., Providence, R. I.; Church Clerk, Mrs. 
E. A. Richmond, West Mansfield, Mass.; Pastor, Rev. 
Guy T. Walters, West Mansfield, Mass. Church is in 
town. 


Kentucky, 


OCTOBER 
Rockingham—Meets at Lynn, Mass., Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 5, at 10:00 a. m. President, A. H. Fielder, 412 
Main St., Amesbury, Mass.; Secretary, J. P. Amee, 
Kittery Point. Maine; Church Clerk, Helen Hupper, 
54 Oakwood Ave., East Lynn, Mass.; Pastor, Rev. 
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Railroad F. M. Neagle, Lynn, Mass. Church is in city. Rail- 


road ticket should be purchased to Lynn, Mass. 

Southern Ohio—Meets at Mt. Zion Church, near New 
Richmond, Ohio, Friday, October 8, at 7:30 p. m. 
President, Rev. W. V. Miller, Lynchburg, Ohio, R. R. 
1; Secretary, Rev. A. J. Bowman, Georgetown, Ohio; 
Church Clerk, Mr. George W. Bushman. New Rich- 
mond, Ohio, R. R.; Pastor, Rev. W. D. Canter, New 
Richmond, Ohio, R. R. 38. Church is in the country. 
There is an Interurban Line from Cincinnati, to New 
Richmond. 


Alabama—Meets at Bethany Church, Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 12, at 10:00 a. m. President, Rev. G. D. Hunt, 
Wadley, Ala.; Secretary, Rev. E. M. Carter, Wadley, 
Ala. ; Church Clerk, W. J. Harry, Glenn. Ga. ; Pastor, 
Rev. E. M. Carter, Wadley, Ala. Church is in the 
country. Railroad ticket should be purchased to 
Roanoke, Ala. 

North Caxolina—Meets at Burchett Chapel, Tuesday, 
October 12, at 7:30 p. m. President, J. A. Hender- 
son, Townsville, N. C.; Secretary, P. R. Alexander, 
Palmer Springs, Va.; Church Clerk, N. W. Walker, 
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Ridgeway, N. C.; Pastor, Rev. G. W. Drake, Manson, 
N. Church is in the country. Railroad ticket 
should be — over the S. A. and L. Railroad, 
to Manson, N. 


NOVEMBER 


North Carolina and Virginia—Meets at New Leb- 
anon Church, Rockingham County, N. C., Tuesday, 
November 16, at 10:00 a. m., (probably). President, 
Rev. C. H. Rowland, 315 N. Edgeworth St., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Secretary, Rev. Stanley C. Harrell, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Church Clerk, W. G. Sharpe, Wentworth, 
N. C.; Pastor. Rev. J. W. Knight, Stokesdale, N. C. 
Church is in the country. Railroad ticket should be 
purchased to Reidsville, N. C. 

North Carolina, Southern Division—Meets at Aber- 
deen, N. C., Wednesday, November 24, at 9:30 a. m. 
President, Rev. ‘W. S. Matthews, 303 Pugh St., Raleigh, 
N. Secretary, Rev. S. Dowd, 202 Battle St., 
Raleigh, N. C.; Church Clerk, Allen Moore, Aberdeen, 
Ne Cis Pastor, Rev. J. F. Hall, Raleigh, N. C. 
Church’ is in town. Railroad ticket should be pur- 
chased to Aberdeen. N. C., via Seaboard Railroad. 


The Beginning of Sin 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 18, 1926 
Genesis 3:1-24 


BY REV. W. 


P. FLETCHER, D. D. 


Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—For as in Adam all die, so 
also in Christ shall all be made alive.—1 Cor. 
15:22. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


A Definition of Sin. 
1 John 3:4-10. 


Tuesday, April 13—The Beginning of 


Monday, April 12— 


Sin. Gen. 3:1-12. 
Wednesday, April 14—Consequences of 
Sin. Rom, 2:1-11. 


Thursday, April 15—Christ an Offering 
for Sin. Isa. 53:1-12. 
Friday, April 16—Acknowledging Sin. 
Ezra 9:5-15. 

Saturday, April 17—Deliverance From 
Sin. 1 John 1:1-10. 
Sunday, April 18—The Righteous and 
the Ungodly. Psalm 1. 
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AN ORDER OF WORSHIP 


Quiet Music. 
Psalm 1—Quoted by all the Juniors. 


Hymn— ‘Now in the Days of Youth,” No. 
129 in “Worship and Song.” 


Prayer—By teacher of young people. Thanks 
for pardon and for victories in Jesus over 
temptation, and prayer for grace to see the 
awfulness of sin, the subtlety of temptation, 
and the strength of Jesus. 


Genesis 3:1-24—-Read by president of Y. P. 
SE 


Hymn—"Yield Not to Temptation,”’ No. 172 
in “Worship and Song.” 


Today's main feature—Secretary. 


A story of a victory over sin by a youth— 
Superintendent. 


Hymn—“l Would Be True,"” page 18 in 
“Orders of Worship’ in “Worship and 
Song.” 

Lesson Period. 


Temptations Will Come 


HE Master taught us that occasions of 

stumbling must be. One cannot enter 
into virtue unless one can enter into vice. 
Innocence is not the highest form of life. 
We must have the right to choose right or 
wrong, if we are to gain a character. So 
there will ever be in the garden of life a 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. If 
Eve had overcome the temptation, she would 





have been greater than before she was 
tempted. 


How Subtly They Come 


If you have something to sell to me, you 
must make it look attractive to me, and even 
reasonable. What a strange freak of psy- 
chology that in just that way does tempta- 
tion make its appeal. It would not get a 
hearing at all if it did not in some way coat 
things over with lovely colors and glowing 
promises. With fine insight the writer of 
this wonderful third chapter of Genesis pic- 
tures to us temptation coming in the crawl- 
ing, quiet, and enticing form of the serpent. 


Breakdown of Confidence a First Step 


Surely you will not die, temptation in- 
sinuates. Did God say that? There must be 
a mistake some way. And thus confidence is 
destroyed, and when confidence is thus 
wasted every part of a human being begins 
to weaken—body, mind, and spirit. Yield- 
ing to temptation.is now easy. Beware of 
the devil of insinuation that would break 
down confidence. 


Lots of Trees in the Orchard 


God is always reasonable, always fair, and 
always munificent. He plants abundantly in 
his gardens. There is no excuse for eating 
the forbidden fruit, for there is lots with- 
out it, and it is more beautiful and more 
nourishing. The downright fun of being 
and doing right is far greater than doing 
wrong. 


Temptations’ Methods 


They do not change much with the years. 
They make their appeal to us as they did 
thousands of years ago. It may be to the 
body (good to eat), or to our tastes (pleas- 
ant to look on), or to our selfish advantage 
(make us wise or skillful). Sin will enter 
by any door available. 


She Gave Unto Her Husband 


No one can sin alone, anymore than an 
apple can be rotten in a barrel alone. There 
are sins that cause awful contagions, but 
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all sin is contagious. Parent infects child, 
neighbor infects neighbor, senior infects 
junior. It is all nonsense to say, “I am 
running my own show; I will do as I like.” 


Hid Themselves 


Sin makes cowards of us all. They had 
to hide themselves from one another when 
sin had come, and they sought to hide from 
God. What a difference between the glad 
greeting of the child to parent when duty 
has been done, and when rule and love have 
been violated. What a joy to be able to look 
one’s child, wife, friend, and God in the 
face. 

Where Art Thou? 


God has a right to know where you are, 
and we ought to be able and willing to tell. 
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Where are you now in purity, in love, in de- 
votion, in service? 
Bluff 

First they say they were naked and so hid. 
Then the man says “she” did it. Then the 
woman says “serpent.” We say heredity did 
it, or it is my disposition and I am just as 
God made me. Sometimes we say that it 
was a companion that was the cause of our 
downfall. Well, others do put stumbling- 
blocks in our way, and the woe of Jesus is 
upon them. Nevertheless we cannot escape 
the responsibility of our own sin. No one 
can sin unless he consents or chooses to do 
so, and we are responsible for our own 
choices, and will have to answer to God for 
them. Their bluff did not keep them from 
being put out of the garden. 


How Do People Either Build or Undermine the Sabbath? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR APRIL 18, 1926 
Rev. 1:9-11; Mark 2:23-28; 3:1-6 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


HERE is a sort of a “disease” in our 

country which some one has _ labeled 
“Americanitis,’ which consists in rushing 
always everywhere seemingly (or really) 
without thought, just to be going somewhere. 
But whether we have a disease or not, we 
surely have reason to consider the “lost art 
of meditation.” We do not take time enough 
to think. We rush here and we rush there, 
and the spirit of rush has crowded into our 
evenings and into our nights and has per- 
vaded our Sabbath Day until we find our- 
selves forever doing something, whether it is 
useful or useless to fill up the time. 

We can hinder the proper observance of 
the Sabbath by refusing to rest on Sunday 
but going off on a trip and thus encouraging 
others to do likewise. We can hinder by 
patronizing stores and places which keep 
open for business on Sunday. We can hinder 
by arguing that “the better the day the bet- 
ter the deed,” and doing on Sunday the same 
as you do through the week days. You can 
hinder Sabbath keeping by big dinners and 
company and extra work. You can hinder 
by not going to the house of God and thus 
refusing to give your soul the needed rest 
and comfort and God the glory of your life. 
Do you hinder in these ways or in others? 

We can help in the proper observance of 
the Lord’s day by doing all we can in the 
week to make Sunday activities unnecessary. 

We can help by preparing food and doing 
a minimum of cooking and even regular 
work on Sunday about the house. We can 
help by going to the services of the church 
and getting others to go with you. You can 
help by patronizing stores and other places 
which do not keep open on Sunday. You 
can help by telling what the day has done 
and meant to you and what it may mean 
to others. You can help by telling of the 


lands where Christ is not known and where 


his Sabbath day is unknown and where the 
3865 days a year are all alike in their work, 
work, work, and dreariness. You can tell 
how they have the “Continental Sunday” in 
Europe and how its spirit of pleasure and 
looseness is coming to us more and more 
each year. 


We can also hinder by making the day 
just a cold, formal, unattractive day which 
children will dislike and old folks will dread. 
It is the best day of the week, and our wor- 
ship should be full of joyful songs of the 
heart and days to be looked back upon as 
the happiest in our homes and in our 
churches and in our communities. 


It is a “get acquainted day” where we get 
to know father better, as he is home more; 
in which we get to know mother and the 
children and both know each other better, 
for school is out and there is time. It is a 
day to get acquainted with our neighbors, as 
there is more opportunity of meeting them 
in the church on the Lord’s day. But is is 
a day of all days of getting acquainted with 
God in the home and in the church and in- 
dividually. 


To Illustrate 


The Sabbath was made by God for man 
and because he knew that man needed it. 

The steel trust said that they had to run 
their mills seven days a week and work 
their men seven days a week, but popular 
opinion and Christian sentiment created by 
the Federal Council of Churches of America 
made them change their minds and now 
the Steel Trust mills seem to get along 
better than ever with less hours. 

It has been proven over and again that 
man can do more in six days than in seven 
as it runs into life. He will surely run down 
and out at last on the seven days a week 
plan, while six days and a day of rest make 
the man over for another good week of 
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work if he will follow God’s laws in this 
thing and in other things for his good. 

Years ago a country boy with Christian 
training was working in a large printing 
office in New York City. One Saturday after 
he was given a copy which he couldn’t “set” 
without working on Sunday, he courteously 
said to the foreman, “I will work on this 
till twelve o’clock tonight, and finish what 
I can; but I cannot work tomorrow.” 

“Then you'll lose your place,” said the 
foreman. 

He took the copy to his employer and said, 
“I can resign my position, but I cannot vio- 
late my conscience.” 

He was never again asked to work on Sun- 
day. That boy was John Harper, the 
founder of Harper Brothers’ Publishing 
House. Suppose John had violated his con- 
science, what then?—A. Bernard Webber. 

A devout Scottish minister has told of a 
house at which he stopped and spent the 
Sabbath when he was in northern Scotland. 
The day was rainy and close, and he finally 
suggested to the woman of the house that 
the window of the little parlor might be 
raised to admit some fresh air. “Mom,” 
said the old woman with stern disapproval 
written plainly on her rugged face, “dinna 
ye ken that ye can hae no fresh air in this 
house on the Sabbath.”—Selected. 


For Discussion 


Why do we have the Sabbath? 

What would be the result if it were taken from us? 

In what ways is it being taken from us? 

How does the automobile hinder Sabbath observ- 
ance? 

How can the automobile help Sabbath observance? 

What trading is there in our community on the 
Sabbath ? 

What should we do about open stores or business 
on Sunday? 

What kind of a Sunday should we have in our 
homes ? 

Why should we go to the church services and how? 

How can we make the Sabbath a better day in our 
community ? 


The Lord’s Day 
(For Reading or Recitation) 


‘Welcome, sweet day, of days the best, 
The time of Holy mirth and rest, 

When to God’s house the saints repair 
To hear his word and see his face, 
To learn his will and sing his grace, 

And vent their hearts in praise and prayer. 
This is employment all divine; 
My soul, the blest assembly join, 

And from the world this day retire: 
Go, bow before thy Maker’s throne, 
Thy risen Savior’s glories own, 

And feed thy love, and fan the fire. 


Forget the trifles here below. 
The shining heap, the gaudy show, 

All sensual mirth, and worldly cares ; 
On wings of strong devotion rise, 
Pass every cloud, pass all the skies, 

And leave beneath thy feet the stars. 


To God direct thy steady flight, 
Great fund of bliss, and source of light; 
There fix, and there delight thine eyes: 
View every shining wonder o’er, 
And with transported heart adore, 
And feast on fruits of paradise. 


This day was by our Lord ordained, 
That thus his servants might be trained 
For heavenly work, and heavenly joy: 
My soul, be this thy day of rest, 
And thus prepare thee to be blest, 
Thus all thy holy hours employ! 
—Simon Browne. 
o 
Prayer is much more than merely asking 
God for something, although that is a very 
valuable part of the prayer, if only because 
it reminds us of our utter dependence upon 
God. It is also communion with God—inter- 
course with God—talking with (not only to) 
God. We get to know people by talking with 
them. We get to know God in like manner. 
The highest result of prayer is not deliver- 
ance from evil, or the securing of some cov- 
eted thing, but knowledge of God.—Selected. 
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A Live Alarm Clock 
A Story 


BY MARGARET HILL 


Ben’s farm in New Hampshire except 

in the summer vacation. But this year 
he was to spend a whole spring month there 
while mother and father took a trip to Ber- 
muda; and because father was as tired as 
could be, the doctor thought it would be 
better to leave Billy behind, though Billy 
was as good a little boy as six years knows 
how to be. That’s why the middle of April 
saw Billy at the dear hill farm to stay till 
the middle of May anyway, and possibly till 
the first of June. 

The first night, when Aunt Margaret was 
seeing Billy into bed and helping with one 
or two of the hardest buttons, Uncle Ben 
popped his head inside the cozy bedroom 
door and said: 


N EVER before had Billy visited Uncle 


“Did you ever get up by an alarm clock, 
Billy-boy? You have? But not by a live 
alarm clock, I’ll wager! No need of a metal 
alarm clock in this house now that our live 
one has returned from the South! You 
didn’t know alarm clocks went traveling? 
Indeed they do, our kind, all by themselves. 
Ours goes off every winter because it doesn’t 
like our snow weather, but every spring, 
back it comes, and glad we are to see it. 
Why don’t we keep it in the house near the 
stove in winter? No house would it stay in 
and be happy,—it’s an outdoor alarm clock, 
and the prettiest one you ever saw. Hear 
it? Don’t worry, you can’t fail to hear it, 
unless you’re a better sleeper than any one 
who has ever slept here before. About half- 
past five you’ll hear such a rub-a-dub-dub 
that your eyes will fly open, and if you steal 
softly to this window and look toward the 
barn—but that’s all I’m going to tell you.” 

Nor would Aunt Margaret tell him any- 
thing more, either, so Billy went to sleep 
puzzling over a wonderful alarm clock that 
lived out of doors and traveled about at will 
—and the next minute, so it seemed, open 
flew his eyes, and in his ears sounded a loud 
“Br-r-r-r-r-r,” near and steady, then a tiny 
pause and again a determined “Br-r-r-r-r-r.” 
Surely no little boy could roll a drum so fast 
and loud, thought Billy, full of excitement 
as he slipped out of bed and tiptoed to the 
window. “Br-r-r-r-r” greeted him as he 
cautiously held the swaying white curtains 
aside and peeped toward the barn, and again 
“Br-r-r-r-r.” 

“See him?” whispered Uncle Ben, who 
had opened the door so softly that Billy 
had heard no sound. “No? Lively alarm 
clock, isn’t he? Look for a red cravat, only 
it’s tied in back instead of in front.” 

“Oh, I see! I see!” whispered Billy hop- 
ping up and down in glee. “There, he’s 
turned around, and he has a black spot in 
front where he ought to tie his necktie.” 

“And two long black feathers of his wings 
are gold-edged,”’ went on Uncle Ben, in a 
whisper. “Take a good look at him, because 





he’s one of the most interesting persons on 
this place.” 

“Look at him! Look at him!” said Billy, 
smothering a laugh as Mr. Flicker, because 
of course by this time you have guessed it 
was he, bent his handsome head and with 
his long beak drummed vigorously on the 
tin eaves-trough on the corner of the barn 
roof. 

“This is the third summer he has come 
back,” said Uncle Ben, shutting the window 
at last and urging Billy to jump into his 
clothes before he caught cold. “Scamper 
down to breakfast on time and I’ll tell you 
all I know about him while we eat our 
porridge and waffles.” 

Waffles! Billy did hurry, and ran down- 
stairs not a second late. 

“Likes to hear himself make a noise, I 
guess,” said Uncle Ben, in answer to Billy’s 
first eager question. “You ought to under- 
stand why he likes to make a noise better 
than I,” he went on, passing Billy a bow] of 
‘z >) 


THE CALL OF SPRING 


QVHEN spring is overhead again 
With tulips flashing red again; 
When sunbeams come a-dancing 

through 
The window panes once more; 
When birds begin to sing again 
And every living thing again 
Begins to tell the patient world 
That winter's reign is o’er— 
Then, like the sap which floods the tree, 
The joy of life awakes in me. 








When crocuses come peeping out 

And tendrils green are creeping out; 

When trees that have been gaunt and 
bare 

Put on their garments new— 

Like plant and vine and solemn tree 

I feel a thrill of ecstasy, 

And from the dead leaves of the past 

I try to struggle, too. 

From all that was of hurt and pain 

I bring my faith to bloom again. 


When all the grass grows green again 
And life seems fresh and clean again; 
When fields that have been desolate 
Are shining in the sun— 

Across the years of my belief, 

Made bleak and desolate by grief, 

I see the sparkling brooks of hope, 
And faith begins to run, 

And something deep inside of me 
Whispers of man’s divinity, 


—Edgar A. Guest. 
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steaming porridge 
cream. 

“Guess he just happened to discover that 
tin trough one spring day and found it made 
the finest kind of a drum. Mrs. Flicker 
likes to hear him drum, too. She didn’t 
come to listen to his accomplishment this 
morning, but sometimes she does; and after 
he has shown her just what a wonderful 
musician he is, off they fly and look at house 
trees. They’re deciding where is the very 


swimming in yellow 
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best place to build a nest in which to bring 
up a family of baby flickers.” 

“Could we find the nest when they get 
it built, do you s’pose?” asked Billy, big- 
eyed,-and industriously plying his spoon. 

“Of course we can,” said Uncle Ben. “Like 
our alarm clock, don’t you? SodolI. Much 
better than a citified, shiny, metal one, isn’t 
it? Mr. Flicker is just one of your country 
farm friends, though. All outdoors is full 
of persons—yes, they’re persons even if they 
are furred or feathered—as interesting as 
he. You just wait till your month’s up, and 
you'll see which is more fun, the city or the 
country.” And off went cheery Uncle Ben 
to the barn. 

That was Billy’s introduction to Mr. 
Flicker-the-alarm-clock, as he and Uncle 
Ben and Aunt Margaret all called the gay, 
droll bird that waked them on time morning 
after morning. Each morning at the per- 
sistent “Br-r-r” Billy scrambled out of his 
warm bed and peeped out of his window to 
watch the antics of the feathered drummer. 
Sometimes Mrs. Flicker came, just as Uncle 
Ben had said, and perched on a near-by 
tree, all attention to Mr. Flicker’s pleasure 
in his tin drum. Sometimes Mr. and Mrs. 
Bluebird, who were building their nest in 
the trunk of an apple-tree back of the wood 
shed, would hop out of their house and pro- 
test that Mr. Flicker’s music wasn’t so 
beautiful, not nearly so beautiful as Mr. 
Flicker thought it was. But, untroubled by 
criticism, Mr. Flicker attended conscientious- 
ly to his morning practicing and was appar- 
ently more than satisfied with his own per- 
formance. 


It wasn’t long before Uncle Ben and Billy 
discovered where Mr. and Mrs. Flicker were 
building their nest. In a hollow pine-tree it 
was, on the edge of the meadow behind the 
barn. A round hole in the trunk of the tree 
was their doorway, and Uncle Ben drew for 
Billy a little diagram of the inside of their 
house. “Here’s the door,” he said, drawing 
the little round hole they could see. ‘Then 
the hallway goes straight in just a tiny way, 
just far enough so they can say they have 
a hallway, and then down it turns into a 
cozy room, all sheltered from the wind and 
rain. Nice place to bring up their babies, 
isn’t it?” 

“Suppose they couldn’t find a hollow tree, 
not anywhere,” said Billy. 

“That wouldn’t matter,” Uncle Ben as- 
sured him. “Mr. and Mrs. Flicker have 
sharp, strong bills made for digging through 
tree trunks and getting out the little bugs 
that work under the bark and destroy the 
trees. So, if they can’t find a hollow tree 
that suits them, they can dig out a room ina 
solid tree, though usually they do find a 
hollow tree. If they don’t have to chisel out 
a house for themselves they have all the 
more time to work on the trees and eat up 
the bugs and help the farmers generally.” 

“Does he get the bug out with his bill?” 
asked Billy, vastly interested in anything 
pertaining to Mr. Flicker’s ways. 

“No, with his tongue,” said Uncle Ben. 
“Bores the hole with his bill, then out shoots 
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his tongue, which is long and round like a 
worm, and out comes Mr. Bug on the end of 
a” 

“What makes Mr. Bug stick on?” 

“Mr. Flicker’s tongue is sticky and barbed 
and sharp-pointed at the end,” said Uncle 
Ben, “so you can see it’s a slim chance any 
bug has to get away from it.” 

“My gracious!” said Billy. 

“That’s what I say,” said Uncle Ben. 

“Did I ever tell you how Mr. Flicker 
sleeps? No? Well, to begin with, he has 
very funny feet, two toes turn frontward 
and two backward so he can cling to tree 
trunks easily while he’s at work on his chief 
job, which is destroying bugs which want 
to eat up trees. When night comes he hangs 
himself up on a tree trunk and there he 
dreams pleasant dreams of tin drums till the 
sky says it’s dawn.” 

“Uncle Ben!” 

“Indeed he does. Clings with his toes 
and props himself comfortably against the 
trunk with his stiff tail.” 

“My gracious!” 

“You didn’t know”—began Uncle Ben and 
tapped the pine-tree in which was Mr. and 
Mrs. Flicker’s nest. Billy listened in amaze- 
ment as again Uncle Ben tapped the tree 
sharply with a stick. 

“Bees!” gasped Billy, in consternation. 
“O Uncle Billy, what’ll Mr. and Mrs. Flicker 
do if their tree is filled up with bees?” 

“Wrong guess,” said Uncle Ben. “Not a 
bee in the tree, but—you can’t think? Baby 
Flickers! Yes, sir, they’re hatched! Don’t 
sound much like their noisy parents or like 
any other birds, do they? Why do they 
make a bee noise? Mercy me, don’t ask me 
questions that nobody can possibly answer. 
But maybe, if a squirrel or any other little 
animal suspected there were tender young 
birds in this tree and then when they 
scratched on the bark on their way up to in- 
vestigate and heard what they thought was 
a swarm of bees—I don’t know the reason, 
but that bee noise might be a way little 
flickers have of protecting themselves with- 
out knowing it. It’s beyond me.” 

“My gracious!” 

“And Mr. Flicker is just one kind of bird. 
And all birds are different. And birds are 
only one kind of outdoor persons, as I told 
you when you first came.” 

“TI wish I could live on your farm always, 
Uncle Ben,” said Billy, slowly. “I mean if 
mother and father lived here too.” 

And just at that minute Aunt Margaret 
rang the wash-up-for-dinner bell and Uncle 
Ben and Billy raced for the house for all 
the world as if neither was more than six 
years old!—The Christian Register. 


Songs for Children 


HAVE something of the feeling about 

hymns for children that I have about 
children’s Bibles, children’s books, and chil- 
dren’s music. I should not say that children 
should not be given a few books expressly 
written for them, or that they should never 
read any Bible stories told in simple lan- 
guage, or play any simple music written 
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especially for them; but I think we are 
greatly overdoing this whole business. It 
was only the other day that I happened to 
pick up a volume which had a wide reading 
thirty years ago, namely a collection of ten 
or twelve chapters by different authors on 
“Books that have helped me.” The writers, 
beginning with Edward Everett Hale, were 
all very eminent and successful men. In 
practically every instance the only books 
these men had as children were the great 
classics of literature. If one turns to any 
list of autobiographies on his shelf he will 
find the same thing true—Chalmers, Liv- 
ingstone, Clodd, Newman, Mrs. Ward, Rob- 
ert Collyer, Carnegie, Sir Henry Jones, Tim- 
othy Dwight, Lyman Abbott—I am simply 
running my eyes along the shelf—he will 
invariably find that these men grew up on 
great books. They knew nothing of chil- 
dren’s books. There were none. The re- 
sult was they learned to love the great 
books, getting out of them what they could. 
And it is remarkable how much they got 
out of them. I think that we are making a 
great mistake today in not putting these 
great books before our boys and girls even 
in very early ages. I should give a boy 
“Ivanhoe” about as soon as he asked for 
something to read. The same thing is true 
of the Bible. I should give him the King 
James version and let him get out of it what 
he can. Personally I think he would get a 
lot more out of it than he would from Pro- 
fessor Van Loon’s jazzed edition. My im- 
pression is that the boy brought up on Van 
Loon’s edition will never get much further. 

I feel the same way about music. There 
is a feeling abroad that children should be 
started on pieces especially written for them 
and some would even have them begin on 
rag-time and jazz which appeals only to 
childlike understanding. Very few real lov- 
ers of music ever began that way. They 
began on Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Bee- 
thoven and got what they could out of it. 
As the years went on they got more and 
more out of it, but their taste for it was 
formed in childhood. I could never quite 
see why we should have music for children 
more than children’s sunsets or mountains 
or oceans. 

Is not the same thing true to some degree 
about hymns for children? It is good to 
teach the children some hymns which deal 
especially with the experiences of childhood, 
but of more importance still is it to teach 
them the forty or fifty great hymns of the 
Church. And this brings me to remark what 
an enriching experience it would be for all 
of life if each one of us went singing in 
his heart the great hymns of the faith. I 
dread to think how impoverished my own 
life would seem without the hymns I 
learned as a boy. I wonder that we do not 
pay more attention to teaching the great 
hymns to the children during the Sunday- 
school hour. Instead of choosing any hymns 
that come to hand, why not begin with 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty” and 
sing that until we knew it by heart, and 
then go on week by week until we had 
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learned them all. Not only would it be a 
priceless individual heritage but it would 
greatly improve the singing in the church. 
Several churches have had large children’s 
choruses who have sat in the front of the 
church simply to add their sweet, fresh 
voices to the hymns. In these cases they 
have rehearsed the hymns for the Sunday 
services with some leader. It is a great ex- 
perience for both the little singers and the 
church, as I happen to know.—F rederick 
Lynch, in Christian Work. 


Seeing Jesus 


HERE is something about the very name 

of Jesus that calls to the heart of the 
sufferer. It is like sweet balm to his bruises 
and soothing oil to his wounds. Jesus! To 
know him brings luster to the eye and hope 
to the breast. Oh, why do men insist on 
looking at him through the dusts and mists 
and cobwebs of twenty long centuries, when 
his magnificent personality is among us as 
fresh and vigorous as that morning when he 
stood by the Sea of Galilee and said: “Chil- 
dren, have ye any meat?”—Selected. 


oO 


It is nearly an axiom that people will not 
be better than the books they read.—Dr. 
Potter. 
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The Children 


Teddy’s First Voyage 


Our Teddy laughed as he sailed away 
While he could see the shore, 

And when the land was out of sight 
He only laughed the more. 


And when they stowed him safe away 
Within the upper berth, 

He filled the tiny cabin full 
With shouts of boyish mirth. 


He laughed and laughed; “I don’t call this 
A sleeping-room at all— 

A pantry cupboard, don’t you think? 
And very, very small.” 


And when the sun came shining in, 
He caught its earliest beam 

And woke his father with a shout 
To tell a funny dream. 


“I thought the cupboard rocked and rocked. 
I wasn’t me myself, 

But just a big, big frosted cake 
Upon the highest shelf. 


“While I was rocking there I thought 
A freckled boy about 
As big as me came climbing up 
And picked a raisin out.” 
—Florence Mellish, in The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


When Lassie Went Visiting 
ARY RUTH, Betty Anne, and Barbara 
Jane are three baby sisters who live in 
a beautiful white house on a lovely street 
in a New England city. Their next-door 
neighbor is a big, wide, slow-walking old 
shepherd dog whose name is Lassie. 

The old dog loves babies and believes that 
it is her business to take care of Mary Ruth, 
Betty Anne, and Barbara Jane. When 
Mary Ruth was born Lassie was the first 
of the neighbors to notice that a baby had 
come to live in the white house. The first 
time that Mary Ruth went out for an air- 
ing in her baby-carriage, Lassie went too; 
walking along, walking along, soberly, like 
a friendly bear. 

One day not long ago the mother of the 
three sisters wished to make a call in the 
afternoon, and it happened to be the after- 
noon when Elizabeth didn’t work but always 
went visiting. Aunt Frances said over the 
telephone, “I will come for Mary Ruth, 
Betty Anne, and Barbara Jane and bring 
them home to Nanna’s house. It is a beau- 
tiful day and we shall walk.” Aunt Frances 
invited mother and the children to come to 
Nanna’s house and stay to dinner. Mother 
would make her call before dinner. 

Aunt Frances put Barbara Jane, who was 
only four months old, into the baby-carriage 
and tucked the robes round her. Betty Anne 
put her doll into her doll-carriage, and Mary 
Ruth put her doll into her doll-carriage, and 
the happy procession started down the 
street. 

But in a minute Mary Ruth laughed and 
called out, “And here comes Lassie!” 

Sure enough, Lassie came walking along, 
walking along, soberly, like a friendly bear. 

“Lassie was not invited,” said Aunt Fran- 
ces. “Lassie, will you please go home?” 

Lassie would not go home. She walked 


in front of the baby-carriage, and she 
walked so slowly that Aunt Frances almost 
had to push her along. Mary Ruth with 
her doll-carriage walked behind Aunt Fran- 
ces, and Betty Anne with her doll-carriage 
walked behind Mary Ruth. 

Aunt Frances had a hard time getting 
that procession safely to Nanna’s house, and 
many boys and girls who passed them 
stopped to laugh. If Betty Anne had walked 
faster, then Mary Ruth would have 
walked faster. If both the children had 
walked faster, Lassie would have walked 
faster, and Aunt Frances would not have 
had such a hard time. Once or twice she 
had to bump-bump-BUMP Barbara Jane’s 
baby-carriage against that wide, wide old 
shepherd dog to make her move at all. 

The old dog was tired when she reached 
Nanna’s house. She didn’t wait to be in- 
vited in, but went in, and all the afternoon 
she watched the little girls. 

At dinner time Lassie was impolite to the 
cat. She ate the cat’s dinner right out of 
the cat’s dish, and the cat had to run away 
fast and hide. 

After dinner Aunt Nellie said, “I will 
take mother and the children home in the 
automobile. We shall all go with them.” 
Aunt Eda and Aunt Frances were staying 
nights at the children’s house because their 
father was away out West. 

The old dog barked when the mother and 
the babies, Aunt Eda, Aunt Frances, and 
one of the cousins climbed into the automo- 
bile. She barked and barked and BARKED. 
She acted a little cross too. 

“What is the matter, Lassie?” Aunt Nellie 
inquired. “I hope you do not think we are 
going to take you in the automobile.” 

“She is too big,” Betty Anne said. “There 
is not room for her.” 

“The dog will follow the automobile,” said 
mother. 

“We'll drive slowly,” Aunt Nellie prom- 
ised. Then she called, “Come Lassie, come 
Lassie!” 

Lassie wouldn’t come. She sat on the 
piazza at Nanna’s house and barked and 
barked and BARKED. 

Mother was sorry because Lassie would 
not go home. She said, “Poor old doggie!” 

“She is thinking about something, and she 
will come home when she gets ready. Don’t 
worry,” Mary Ruth advised. 

Nevertheless Aunt Nellie did worry. But 
when she reached home again the big dog 
came to meet the automobile. She was 
barking loudly and acted cross. There was 
no one in the automobile then but Aunt 
Nellie and the cousin. 

It sounded as if the dog were saying, 
“What have you done with those little 
girls?” But really the dog must have been 
saying, “Please take me home!” 

Twice Aunt Nellie tried to coax her to 
follow the automobile, but she wouldn’t. 

At last Aunt Nellie said, “Do you ex- 
pect me to drive you home, Lassie; is that 
what you are thinking about?” 
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It was. Aunt Nellie opened the door and 
the dog slowly, slowly climbed in; she filled 
the space in front of the back seat with her 
body, and put her long head over Aunt 
Nellie’s shoulder. 

Aunt Nellie did not enjoy that drive. 
When it was ended and the back door was 
opened Lassie climbed slowly, slowly, slowly 
out of the automobile and walked to the 
little girls’ front door instead of her own. 
She barked and she barked and she BARKED 
until Aunt Frances came to the door with 
Barbara Jane in her arms. 

“It is all right, Lassie,’ Aunt Frances 
said. “The children are here and are going 
to bed.” 

Then Lassie went home and barked at 
her own front door. When the door was 
opened she went in without saying “I thank 
you” or “Good-night” to Aunt Nellie. 

Aunt Nellie smiled all the way home to 
Nanna’s house, although she says she truly 
hopes that Lassie will never come visiting 
again—Frances Margaret Fox, in The 
Youth’s Companion. 


Peter Put-to-Bed 
H, who is Peter Put-to-Bed? At twilight 
every night he swings the fragrant 
garden gate and puts the bees to flight; the 
little birds, half gone to sleep, soft twitter 
far and near. “It’s just old Peter Put-to- 
Bed; old Peterkin is here.” 


He wears a rumply lilac gown and has a 
beard of gray; his slippers flop with every 
step in such a sleepy way; he’s often known 
to stop and yawn and nearly shut his eyes 
before he stoops to fold to sleep the weary 
butterflies. 

He strokes the perky pansy heads, and 
bids the froggies sink down deep beneath 
the lily pads and quite forget to wink. He 
strokes the wing of Bobolink and tucks 
away her head. But Peter’s quite too wise 
to try to put the owl to bed. 

Old Peter’s in the garden now; I hear the 
grasses blow as, slipper soft, he trails his 
robe where bells and lilies grow. I must be 
putting down my book and going up the 
stair; he has a way of looking up to see if 
I am there.—Miriam Clark Potter, in The 
Youth’s Companion. 


The Careful Girl 
T’S an old hat! I hate it, anyway! I 
don’t care if it does get spoiled!” said 
Eleanor, as she sallied forth into the rain 
without an umbrella. 


That afternoon Aunt Mary was buying 
new blouses for Eleanor and her sister Jean. 
“T think I’ll take the more expensive blouse 
for Jean,” she said. “Jean takes so much 
better care of her things than Eleanor does. 
It pays to get her better things.” 

Aunt Mary was remembering the girl who 
didn’t mind getting her hat spoiled because 
she didn’t like it. “Making the best of things 
generally brings to us still better things. A 
girl who is too careless to take care of what 
she has, is hardly justified in expecting 
more.—Queen’s Gardens. 
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Dr. Morrill’s Article 


The article in The Herald of March 18 by 
the late Dr. M. T. Morrill should be read 
repeatedly by our pastors and conference 
officers. Dr. Morrill was one of our great 
men. To read this article is like hearing a 
voice from the other world. How timely is 
this message to us. 

I rejoice to be a minister of the gospel. 
If I had my life to live over again, I certain- 
ly would choose the ministry and heed any 
call to that greatest of work. I am happy 
that I am a minister in the Christian 
Church. 

After a careful study of the matter, and 
through a wide acquaintance of our people, 
I am thoroughly convinced that we are too 
careless and easy in the matter of ordaining 
ministers. I would not stand in the way of 
licensing anyone of good character to preach 
the gospel. If he shows any fitness at all, 
he should be given a chance to develop his 
talent if he plans to go on and become an or- 
dained minister. But to ordain unqualified 
men is a serious matter. Every time we 
make it easier for anyone to be ordained, or 
argue its necessity in certain cases, or make 
special rules to permit it, or plead the ne- 
cessity of expediency—we are making a se- 
rious mistake. Whenever any conference 
ordains unqualified persons, it does the per- 
son and the cause an injury. 

WARREN H. DENISON. 


Another View of Baptism 


Error is likely to creep into any human 
thought unless there be a clear analysis and 
direct method of approach to the subject un- 
der discussion. The whole subject of bap- 
tism is obscured by false promises and prac- 
tices handed down to us from Romanism, 
Protestant and the Reformers, and such 
leaders as Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Otterbein, 
Campbell, Joseph Smith, George Fox and 
editors Morrison and Kerr. 

Any substitute or variation from the 
original form, symbolism, administration 
and purpose of the ordinance, if done ig- 
norantly, conscientiously, piously, may re- 
sult in little injury to an individual Chris- 
tian except that it robs him of the power 
and spirit that he might possess with the 
consciousness of strict compliance with di- 
vine truth. 

The whole solution of the disputed ques- 
tion has been made very simple to me by the 
questions: Are we to be baptized in the same 
manner and for the same purpose as our 
Master? 

If we are not baptized in the same manner 
and for the same purpose as he, then why 
be baptized at all? Paul had a clear answer 
to these interrogations in Romans 6:1-11, 
and Colossians 2:12; also 1 Corinthians 10: 
1-41; 15:22, 23, 49. 

Jesus was not baptized in order to become 
Christ or to procure his sonship or admis- 
sion into the Kingdom. Much stress is laid 
by some on Acts 2:38—for the remission of 
sins. Jesus was not baptized for (the sake 
of securing) the remission of (his own) sins. 

Jesus was baptized. He had no sins to be 
remitted. Therefore he (and I like him) 
can not be baptized for the sake of procur- 
ing the remission of his own sins or my own 
sins. The preposition “for” (eis) can not, 
in this passage or in 1 Cor. 10:2 where it is 
rendered unto, be connected with the idea of 
purchase or attainment. It never has such 
meaning. Baptism is not “the act formative 
of a Christian” or Israelite. The followers 
of Moses were heirs of Abraham before they 
passed under the cloud and down into the 
bed of the sea and up out of it and left their 


Communications 
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old slavery in Egypt and became freemen 
in the wilderness. The sea was ever re- 
membered as the dividing line between their 
past and future yet they were not by it 
initiated into the theocracy. Abraham’s faith 
was accounted unto him for righteousness. 
And faith led Israel to sprinkle the door 
posts with the blood of the offering, and 
the angel of death passed by their habita- 
tions. Every one of them had an experience 
and a faith and a birthright before he 
reached the sea at all. 

Jesus was not baptized (or initiated) into 
the visible Church. He was Son of God, 
Head over all to the Church, before he was 
a candidate for baptism. 

Figuratively speaking baptism is not to 
be performed in the church yard or at the 
church doorstep. Here arises the whole 
error of form and the strife in regard to 
the necessity or usefulness of baptism. The 
act of baptism can not impart salvation or 
church membership to any infant or adult, 
any more than it turned Jesus into the 
Messiah or inducted him into sonship unto 
God. The truth is that all Christian life 
(and church membership) is and should be 
fellowship with Christ. We are to be bap- 
tized as and with him; we are to commune 
with him and his, and we are to breathe 
and walk with him. 

Any form or ritual can not be antecedent 
to that birth from above that gives to the 
penitent soul kinship and fellowship with 
his Christ; and God knows his own babies 
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THE MOTTO 


I SOUGHT from Socrates the sage, 
Whose thoughts will live through 
every age, 
A motto to direct my life, 
A hero make me in the strife; 
And Socrates said: ‘Know thyself.” 


To know myself did not suffice 

To make me useful, true and wise; 

I sought Aurelius good and great, 

Wise ruler of the Roman state; 
Aurelius said: ‘Control thyself.” 


O Nazarene, thou who didst give 
Thy life that man might fully live; 
What message didst thou leave for me, 
That I might truly follow thee? 
The Savior said: ‘‘Deny thyself.” 
—H. Pearson. 
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before men wash them or clothe them. It 
may appear exaggerated; but as I see it, 
baptism has no dircct connection with sal- 
vation or with church snembership. 

Welcome all who profess faith in Jesus 
Christ and promise obedience to his word. 
Say at that time nothing about baptism. 
Exhort all to study carefully the Word. Let 
every preacher teach the truth (or even 
error) as seems true to him. Let him teach 
with mouth and hand nothing that he does 
not believe. Let candidate and preacher 
agree; or excuse the preacher from preach- 
ing and practicing what to him is not true. 

Morrison is right in open fellowship, in 
afterward refusing to deny his own scholar- 
ship, in refusing to perpetuate error; Morri- 
son is wrong in refusing membership or 
fellowship to such as are unprepared for 
some concrete thing named truly or falsely 
baptism. 

All candidates are wrong who desire their 
ministers to deny their own consciences, to 
contradict their own preaching, to misin- 
terpret their own Bibles. Which is greater 
evil for the candidate to wait until he finds 
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A Book Worth While 


THE Call to Christian Stewardship,” 

by Julius Earl Crawford, is a very 
interesting and a most helpful book. 
It discusses the stewardship message 
and program in a clear and original 
way. Its six chapters with 130 pages 
are most fascinating. I read the book 
at one sitting and enjoyed it thorough- 
ly. It will be most helpful for both 
ministers and laymen. It does not 
soft-pedal the importance of the tithe. 
It is full of inspiration as well as in- 
formation. Its chapters are (1) The 
Legal Route to Tithing Stewardship, 
or The Voice of Command; (2) The 
Efficiency Road, or The Summons of 
an Empty Church Treasury; (3) The 
Prosperity Path, or The Lure of Fi- 
nancial Success; (4) The Grace High- 
way, or The Entreaty of Love; (5) 
The Call of a Complete Gospel; (6) 
The Appeal of Pentecost. It is pub- 
lished by the Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and may be secured 
from The Christian Publishing Asso- 
ciation, Dayton, Ohio, at the pub- 
lisher’s price of sixty cents. 

WARREN H. DENISON, 

Secretary Stewardship and Promotion. 











an administrator who agrees with him or for 
him to force his pastor to wrong his own 
conscience and contradict his own preaching 
by immediate service? 

If Christian fellowship and church mem- 
bership were made post-cedent and depend- 
ent upon the rite of baptism, the matter 
would be different. 

A pastor is not expected to marry every 
member of his flock antecedent to their re- 
ception. In fact their marriage has nothing 
to do with their church membership; and 
their marriage ceremonies have no impor- 
tant dependence upon his legal preparation 
for official service. 

Christ did not die three times, was not 
buried upon his face, was not buried in a 
basin, was not dipped in a drop; and Paul 
and John and Luke ought not to be forced 
to say so. 

Christ was baptized in order to symbolize 
the important things of his gospel; and I 
am to be baptised for the same reason and in 
the same manner. I am baptized with him, 
or I am not baptized at all. 

E. A. DEVORE. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Postscripts 


I greatly admire the literary style as well 
as the clear and well-developed ideals of 
The Herald. W. H. THOMPSON. 

Sidney, Ohio. 


The Herald is putting the Christian 
Church before herself as the big thing she 
is. Many people are densely ignorant of 
what she stands for in the way of a united 
brotherhood. We have tried to spread over 
so much territory in the past that we be- 
came a mere shadow of what we ought to 
be to those who were trying to comprehend 
us. THOos. E. HOUSE. 

Tuscola, Illinois. 


You seem to have the skill to: keep our 
official paper within safe doctrinal bounds. 
The religious waters of Christendom are 
much disturbed nowadays. The editors of 
church papers and the ministers of churches 
must need be very careful lest they unduly 
rock their little ecclesiastical boats and up- 
set them. R. J. ELLIs. 

Sumner, Illinois. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Clayville, Mass., March 27—On Sunday even- 
ing, March 20, a special meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the Rice City, Moosup Valley, 
and Clayville churches was held at Clayville 
for the purpose of considering the advisabil- 
ity of uniting the above-named churches into 
one pastorate. The meeting was opened with 
a devotional service, led by Rev. E. J. Bod- 
man, the field secretary, following which 
Rev. H. Russell Clem, president of the con- 
ference, was elected chairman of the meeting, 
and Mrs. H. H. Kennedy, of Rice City, sec- 
retary. After fully explaining the purpose of 
the meeting a free and full discussion in 
which many present took part was enjoyed. 
On motion it was decided to form the 
churches into one pastorate, and the matter 
was left to the conference and field secretary 
to secure a pastor. It was voted to hear a 
candidate for the field on Sunday, April 11, 
after which the field secretary will make a 
financial canvass of the entire field for the 
purpose of raising funds for the support of 
a pastor.—Mrs. H. H. Kennedy, Secretary. 


Fall River—Arrangements are now well un- 
der way for the coming of the Defiance Col- 
lege Glee Club, on Tuesday evening, April 13. 
Efforts are being made by the committee to 
dispose of 500 tickets among the Christian 
churches in the city and vicinity. With the 
hearty co-operation of all the churches this 
can be done. The concert will be held in the 
First Christian Church, the auditorium of 
that church being the largest of any of our 
churches in the city. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


Maine Conference 


Newport, March 27—The High Street 
Christian Church, Brother J. W. Reynolds 
pastor, reports a record-breaking church at- 
tendance through February with an average 
for the twelve services of one hundred six- 
teen. The church has voted to remodel its 
vestry. 


Blaine, March 27—The Sisters Cole, mother 
and daughter, have been holding special 
meetings with the Mars Hill and Blaine Cen- 
tral Christian Church, and the results have 
been good, considering the weather and the 
condition of the roads. The attendance has 
been fine and a number have decided for 
Christ. 


Bangor, March 30—The Live Wire Class of 
young ladies of the First Christian Church 
School, Sister Etta M. Hurlburt teacher, pre- 
sented the missionary playlet. “Chee Moo’s 
Choice,” January 29, and it proved so effective 
that it was later shown at a neighboring 
Methodist Church by the same group. — Feb- 
ruary 4, during the observance of Convoca- 
tion Week at the Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary, when various communions held rallies, 
a small group of Christian Church ministers 
and their wives met in the Y. M. C. A. and 
had an informal discussion of local and con- 
ference problems to our mutual profit. 
Brothers J. W. Reynolds, W. G. Kirschbaum, 
Francis B. Allan, and Donald P. Hurlburt, and 
Sisters Allan and Hurlburt were present. — 
March 12, the new organ was installed in the 
church and adds greatly to the music and the 
spirit of devotion. Sisters Carolyn Russell 
and Elva Bartlett have been instrumental in 
arousing interest and obtaining the funds for 
this splendid improvement much appreciated 
by all, especially Sister Clara Greeley, for 
many years the church organist. — January 
24 Dr. George H. Coombs, Director of Social 
Hygiene of the State Health Department, of 
Augusta, Maine, spoke to men and boys, again 


to women and girls, and in the evening to a 
general congregation on various phases of 
health and social contacts. His addresses 
were frank and informing and yet given in 
language that did not offend. Moving pic- 
tures were used to illustrate. — January 31, 
the Ready Workers, the organized class 
taught by the pastor, had charge of the even- 
ing service. Mrs. Lena Leighton, the class 
president, presided; Mrs. Jessie Maguire read 
the lesson; a ladies’ quartet and a duet were 
musical features; and the pastor spoke on 
“Loyalty.” — The evening of January 7 
Brother J. P. Chadbourne, the evangelist, 
gave an address to the Good Fellowship Men’s 
Class—a gripping message couched in vigor- 
ous English. — The evening of February 21 
Brother J. R. Miller, a seminary student, 
president of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, gave a good address on 
Christian Endeavor. —- March 14, the pastor 
laid away another of the old members of the 
church, Sister Kate Bartlett. She was over 
eighty-four years of age and had been for a 
number of years an inmate of the Bangor 
Home for Aged Women. — March 21 was ob- 
served as Camp Fire Girls’ Sunday, and the 
two groups in the city, the Wanetas and the 
Winonas, attended in a body, while the pastor 
spoke on Work, Health, and Love. — The 
evening of March 18, the Upstreamers, tne 
younger boys’ class, Brother Miller teacher, 
gave a musical and literary entertainment. 
the proceeds to go toward the interest on 
the church debt. 
Donald P. Hurlburt, Field Secretary. 


DELAWARE 


Dover, March 28—It was my happy privi- 
lege ‘last week to spend five days with my 
father and his church at Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, in a Kingdom Enlistment Week cam- 
paign. The loyal response given by the mem- 
bership of the church was most gratifying. 
I never saw a more sincere and zealous 
group of workers than the men and women of 
our Lewisburg Church showed themselves to 
be in the two days of visitation work. The 
first three days were devoted to inspirational 
and instructional work. The last two days 
were devoted to visitation. — There were 
twenty-one decisions for Christ and the 
church, and several other very hopeful pros- 
pects who will be reached by the pastor and 
the workers before Easter Sunday. The 
people felt it was a great victory, and the 
rejoicing in the hearts of the workers was 
most gratifying. It was one of the happiest 
experiences of my life to be associated with 
my father in this work for our Master.—Roy 
Cc. Helfenstein. 


ILLINOIS 


Tuscola, March 27—The churches at Tuscola 
and Arthur continue to _ progress. Both 
churches have adopted constitutions that give 
good foundations upon which to work. It 
makes it possible to put on a well planned 
program. The evangelistic work of the con- 
ference goes on in good shape. If we are ta 
reach our goal of five hundred before June 1, 
however, we will all have to make an extra 
effort to reach it. It can be done and more 
ought to be reached. Shall we do it? At 
least four of the old churches that had gone 
down or were failing to report will be back 
in line this fall. Rev. J. T. Brooks was the 
means of reviving the church at Lane, which 
at one time was a strong church with one 
hundred and twenty-five members. There are 
probably fifty members left. A good building 
and a lot of intelligence to bank on for a 
future church. Brother Brooks will preach 
for them until conference time. They will 
then want a man for half time.—Thos. C. 
House. 
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From the Crib to the Cross 





The story of Jesus for little 
children in words of one syllable. 
In writing these Bible Stories 
for little children, in monosyl- 
lables, the language of the Bible 
has been adhered to as closely as 
possible. There is a sacredness 
in the very words of Holy Writ 
which children feel keenly; and 
they will listen with much more 
attention to the Bible when it is 
read in church or in the family, 
if they hear the same words with 
which they are already familiar 
in their storybook. The book is 
printed in large clear, easy-to- 
read type and has numerous 
illustrations in colors that will 
be appreciated by the children. 
Every home in which there are 
children should own a copy. The 
price is placed so low that it is 
within reach of all. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


Cc. P. A. Bldg. : : Dayton, Ohie 











OHIO 

Sidney, March 30—In February we com- 
menced work in the Laura Christian Church 
as pastor for the remainder of the conference 
year. We have just closed a two-weeks’ re- 
vival service, in which Rev. Clark Denison, 
pastor of the Ansonia Christian Church, did 
the preaching. His sermons were very able 
and they were highly appreciated by the 
Laura people. During the last week the 
meetings were conducted by the Kingdom 
Enlistment method and many teams did 
earnest work. The meeting resulted in thirty 
additions to the membership of the church 
and a revival of religion and good feeling 
among the people of the community. Some 
heads of families who had long resisted 
earnest appeals of the gospel united with the 
church. — Two hundred seventeen persons 
were present in the Sunday-school, which 
was fifty or sixty more than the usual at- 
tendance. The weather the last Sunday was 
fair and calm but rather chilly. The offering 
in each of the services was much larger than 
usual. The contributions for the helper were 
large, which showed a high appreciation of 
his labors. There was a good attendance dur- 
ing all the services. — Vernon Jones, a mem- 
ber of the Laura Church, was leader of the 
song services and song a number of solos 
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with good effect. He has an exceptionally 
good voice of considerable compass. There 
were many others of high musical culture 
who assisted or sang alone in special render- 
ings. A booster choir of boys and girls was 
a wonderful help and a great attraction in 
the meetings. We trust that this field will 
prove a profitable one in which to labor for 
Christ. Pray for us.—W. H. Thompson, 
Pastor. 


Dr. Andrew W. Blackwood 


Again to appear on the Faculty of the 
Defiance Summer School for Ministers 
July 5-15, 1926 


LL those who attended the Defiance Sum- 

mer School for Ministers two years ago 
were enthusiastic over the work of Dr. 
Blackwood, who gave a series of most help- 
ful lectures on preaching. These will all re- 
joice to know that we have been able again 
to secure his services, and that he will again 
be with us for the full ten days and give a 
new series of lectures and studies which 
promise to be even more helpful to the min- 
ister in his difficult but inspiring work of 
preparing and delivering sermons. 

Dr. Blackwood is in his forty-fourth year, 
having been born in Kansas in 1882. He was 
reared in western Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio. In scholarship his record is admirable. 
He was an honor student in various educa- 
tional institutions, including Princeton and 
Harvard. He held successful pastorates at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Columbia, South 
Carolina; and Columbus, Ohio. He now holds 
the important position of Professor of Eng- 
lish Bible in Louisville Theological Seminary. 

The general topic of the series on homilet- 
ics which Dr. Blackwood will give will be 
“Better Preaching in 1926.” His individual 
subjects will be the following: 

The Divine Element in Preaching. 

The Human Element in Preaching. 

Why Our Sermons Fail. 

The Imagination in Preaching. 

Preaching Without Notes. 

The Red Letter Days. 

Homiletics as a Hobby. 

Preaching From the Bible. 

Before the regular Summer School at which 
the ministers will be present, Dr. Blackwood 
will deliver a lecture on “The Birth of a 
Nation.” 

No minister living within Defiance terri- 
tory can afford to fail to hear these lectures. 
They alone will be worth far more than the 
total cost of the school. Every church within 
Defiance territory should in every way 
possible encourage its pastor to be present. 

Do not forget the time—July 5 to 15. 

George Christian Enders. 


Only Skin Deep 


OU would not suppose that the mere 

crossing of a street could make all the 
difference in the world to a boy, but per- 
haps it was the sum total of the things 
which preceded that crossing which made 
it a Rubicon in Buttons’ life. For Buttons 
was sensitive about the color of his skin, 
and he was so tired of being nicknamed 
“coon” and “nigger” at school that he played 
hooky continually; and finally, when he was 
old enough to evade the truant officer suc- 
cessfully, he shook the school dust off his 
feet forever, and applied at a hotel for a 
job as bell boy. He had an engaging smile 
which probably made the management feel 
that he would be an asset to their estab- 
lishment, so he was initiated into all the 
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mysteries connected with carrying guests’ 
bags to their rooms and getting ice water 
for thirsty travelers. 

When he was first dressed in the blue uni- 
form, with all the rows of brass buttons up 
and down the front, he strutted pompously, 
feeling far more important than any gener- 


alissimo in any army; but before the week 
was over he realized he had been almost too 
proud of those buttons, for they won him the 
nickname which clung to him like a thistle 
ever after. 

But once in a while a thoughtless guest 
would carelessly call: “Say, you nigger, get 
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me a pitcher of ice water, will you?” And 
Buttons would clench his teeth as he got the 
ice water, wondering how the guest would 


like it if he should answer, “Sure, you 
white’y, I’ll fetch it!” 

“Guess I’m all the same as him, down un- 
derneath my skin,” Buttons would mutter, 
and you can hardly blame him for feeling 
sensitive, especially as there were any num- 
ber of perfectly hideous white guests whose 
peculiarities would have furnished excellent 
names: Mr. Big Red Nose, Mr. Too-Fat 
Waddles, Mrs. Over-Dressed, Miss Silly 
Freak, etc. But just because he was a bell 
boy with a black skin they insulted his very 
soul with their careless “nigger this” and 
“coon that.” 

So it was with such a background of dis- 
gruntled feelings that Buttons crossed the 
down-town street that day in July, 1922. 
And nothing was ever quite the same again! 
For an accident happened near 32d Street, 
and although it did not happen to Buttons, 
it made him over. 

If you have ever crossed the streets in 
New York, you will remember that at a 
signal from the policeman in the middle of 
the street, all traffic going in one direction 
stops in order that vehicles and foot passen- 
gers wishing to cross the street may have 
the right of way. The traffic cop had given 
his signal—everything had come to a stand- 
still in one direction, when a lady hurrying 
across the wrong way found herself in the 
path of an oncoming automobile. In a panic 
of dismay she rushed forward, and escaping 
the truck became confused and stepped di- 
rectly in front of an approaching street- 
car. The crowds of people on both curbs 
were sick with horror at her sure fate, when 
a powerful man rushed forward with sur- 
prising rapidity, and not only rescued her 
from the street car but carried her to safety 
on the sidewalk! It was a miracle of brav- 
ery and quick thinking. Everybody was 
spellbound and thrilled, and Buttons was 
near enough to hear the corner policeman 
inquire the name of this courageous knight 
who had rescued a fair lady. 

But the powerful knight did not see what 
his name had to do with it. Surely you are 
not going to arrest me!” he smiled. 

“Indeed, no!” grinned the policeman, ad- 
miringly, “but I’ll have to report the inci- 
dent, sir, and I ought to mention your name 
for valor.” 

“There will be no necessity for mention- 
ing my name,” said the rescuing knight with 
reluctance. 

“But I must put down something, sir,” 
the policeman insisted. 

“Well, then,” smiled the knight, “suppose 
you just put down that a black man did it!” 
And with that he disappeared in the crowd. 

A ripple of admiration went softly 
through that crowd: a black man did it! 
Oh what rare modesty! What quiet dignity! 
What an honor to the whole race of other 
black men! 

There was one small boy almost suffocated 
with the wonder of it: “A black man did it! 
A black man did it!” was the refrain that 
beat its way through his brain until he 
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found himself saying it aloud in thrilled 
reverence. 

“Yes, sonny,” said a gentleman near by, 
“a black man did it, and I know what his 
real name is. Ever hear of Robert R. Mo- 
ton?” 

“No, sah, reckon I nebber did hear any 
such name, sah!” 

“Well, don’t you ever forget it now, for 
he’s the finest Negro man living today, and 
you must always remember that on July I 
on this very corner you saw this splendid 
man do a deed typical of his entire life, and 
with typical modesty. ‘A black man did it!’ 
Would you ever guess from that, that he 
was a conspicuous personage? Yes, my boy, 
he’s no less a man than the president of 
the famous Tuskegee Institute, where thou- 
sands upon thousands of Negro boys and 
girls are being educated to be just as shin- 
ing examples of their race as Robert R. Mo- 
ton was today! Think you can always re- 
member that name?” ' 

Buttons nodded his head emphatically: 
“Reckon I can nebber forget it, sah!” 

The gentleman patted his_ shoulder: 
“That’s the way to talk! And maybe you’d 
like to know that Mr. Moton can trace his 
ancestry back and back and back all the way 
to Africa, where his great-grandfather was 
a chief—a regular prince, you know!” 

“Do tell!” gasped Buttons, “dat gent’man 
born of princes?” 

“Way back! But he himself had a poor 
enough boyhood, for you see his ancestors 
had been brought over here to America as 
slaves, so that when Mr. Moton was born it 
was in the poorest kind of a log cabin, in 
poverty and ignorance. Overcame a few 
obstacles to get where he is today, didn’t 
he?” 

Buttons nodded: “How you ’spect he done 
riz up to be so famous, mistah?” 

“How, indeed, but by not feeling ashamed 
of his color! By seeking to honor it as he 


did today when he said: A black man did 
it.’ By getting the best education possible, 
by using every smallest opportunity for ad- 
vancement, until today there is no man 
whom I respect more highly.” 

“Same here!” said Buttons, and when he 
his memory, for besides the never-to-be-for- 
gotten “a black man did it!” Buttons put 
reached his hotel another sentence echoed in 
this motto: “Color is only skin deep.” And 
he resolved that, through thick and thin, he, 
too, would get an education and be an hon- 
or to his race. “Let ’em call me nicknames, 
yes, let ’em call me coon and nigger if they 
ain’t got no better manners! All I’se got 
to do is to recollect: color’s only skin deep! 
Only skin deep! I’se all the same as white 
folks down underneath, provided I struggles 
to be the same.” 

And that is how crossing a street in July, 
1922, threatens to change Button’s entire 
career!—Margaret T. Applegarth, in The 
Baptist. 


Not All Have the Gimmies 


A SMALL somebody grasped my right 

hand, and a smaller somebody grasped 
my left hand. I was glad and proud, gladder 
and prouder than I would have been to have 
had the mayor of Boston and the governor 
of Massachusetts suddenly thrust themselves 
upon me. It was rather startling at first. I 
was walking down the Charles River es- 
planade, so absorbed in solving the prob- 
lems of the universe that I had not known 
that anyone else was in the neighborhood. 
Apparently from nowhere sprang these two 
youngsters, male and female, seven and six 
apparently, very ragged, very dirty, very 
much alive. ‘We like your looks and will 
walk a while with you,” volunteered the lad. 
I cannot tell how much that pleased and 
helped me. We had a good stroll by the 
river and then we sat on a bench and talked 
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‘me with the thought of gain. 
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things over. I learned their good Italian 
names; I learned about their North End 
home; I learned about their numerous 
brothers and sisters; I learned about their 
views of life. 

Then something happened that made this 
story worth the telling. I said, “Let’s step 
down there and get some pop-corn!” “No, 
sir,” they said in concert. I was surprised. 
“Then let’s have some soda water.” “No, 
sir.” The lad looked up with as charming a 
smile as I had seen in many a day. “No 
sir,” he said; “we ain’t a-tryin’ ter bleed ye.” 
I have thought a good deal about that state- 
ment. Those little citizens of the slum, to 
whom corn and soda would have been a great 
treat, had a certain delicacy of feeling that 
made it impossible for them to accept. They 
were unwilling to spoil their adventure by 
having me suspect that they had approached 
We often do 
children an injustice by supposing that they 
are “trying to bleed” us. We wrong them 
by always offering gifts. They want, as 
much as their elders, friendship and respect- 
ful fellowship—G. E. H., in Reformed 
Church Messenger. 


Down the Pacific Coast 


(Continued from page eight) 


table, a row of elaborately carved chairs and 
a delightful outlook over the greenery of the 
adjacent plaza. 

The market scenes, so far as I have seen 
elsewhere in Central America, are conglom- 
erate, interesting, disgusting. 

Americans, as far as I have discovered, 
are treated with great courtesy in these 
little countries. As I wandered round the 
streets I invariably was politely answered 
when asking for information. Of course the 
sign language is always of great value, pro- 
vided you know how to use it. Glancing 
into a pretty doorway I saw a beautiful 
garden. The porter could not understand 
me when I asked where I was. He guided 
me to an office where a gentleman informed 
me that I was in the University of San 
Salvador. We indulged in a pleasant con- 
versation, he twice shook hands with me 
when we parted. I felt I had found a new 
friend as I left the cool patio for the blazing 
sun-lit street. 

The next morning we were at the Nica- 
raguan port of Corinto. It looked very at- 
tractive from our ship as we lay in the 
mouth of the river waiting for the port 
doctor. When wandering through the hot 
streets we found them more inviting than 
the other port we had visited. Palm trees 
overhead and the grass-strewn soil beneath 
our feet contributed to a willingness to en- 
joy very old-fashioned and primitive sur- 
roundings. Shops waylaid the ardent and 
unsophisticated tourists. In one of them I 
found two walking sticks to add to a col- 
lection from many lands. One was made of 
rosewood, the other was from the coffee tree. 
Nowhere else in Central America had I 
found canes. I called at the American 
Consulate, the most imposing two-story resi- 
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dence in town. I made a sudden friendship 
with the Romanist padre. He wore a black 
stiff straw hot and a black dusty, uncomfort- 
able looking gown. He lamented the morals 
of his parish, his collections often did not 
reach two dollars at a time, he even longed 
for a California orange. So I gave him a 
big sample from my cabin, for which he 
seemed sincerely grateful. My sympathies 
went out to him. As we parted he grasped 
my hand exclaiming, “I hope we shall meet 


in heaven!” 


Oranges in Nicaragua have green skins 
but are very sweet. I bought half a dozen 
big fellows for five cents. Alligator pears, 
rich, fat, delicious, were held at three for 
twenty-five cents. Other fruits were cheap 
in proportion. 

As we rounded Cape Mala the following 
afternoon we saw sea snakes. They possibly 
were five miles from land, were yellow and 
about three feet in length. They swiftly 
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THEY SAY 
THEY say this world’s a weary place 


Where tears are never dry, 

That pleasures pass, like breath on 

glass, 

And only woes abide. 

It may be so: | cannot know, 
But this I dare to say, 

My life has had more glad than sad, 
And it is so today. 

They say that love’s a cruel jest, 
They talk of women’s wiles, 

That poison lurks in pouting lips 
And death in dimpled smiles. 

It may be so. I cannot know? 
Yet sure of this I am, 

One heart is found above the ground 
Whose love is not a sham. 

They say that life’s a bitter curse, 
That hearts were made to ache, 
That jest and song are gravely wrong, 

Even health, health, a vast mistake. 
They say, they say (a lot of foolish and 
wicked things) 
Yet let them talk their fill, 
I like my life, I love my wife, 
And I mean to do so still. 
—Selected. 
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wriggled from the iron monster that threat- 
ened them. Now I have seen a sea serpent! 


It is possible to sail down the Pacific side 
of Central America and for a few days call 
at the port of a new country day by day. 
Each little republic has its own financial 
system. That of Guatemala just now is in 
the most unsatisfactory repute. The rate of 
exchange is very low in comparison with 
money of the United States. A passenger 
on the Venezuela bought something in San 
Jose for forty-five cents, and claimed that he 
not only acquired his purchase but received 
twenty-seven dollars of Guatemalan money 
in addition. The monetary systems of San 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica at 
present seem to be on a good foundation. 


As we approached Panama our ship’s com- 
pany was reinforced by Central American 
people. The young men had mostly been 
educated in the United States. They were 
very fussy as to clothing, and the use of 
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powders and perfumes. They were polite in 
conversation. 

The American passengers were a good- 
hearted lot with honest manners. Not a 
few of the tourists on the ship were men 
and women representing a high type of 
culture and good breeding. The conversa- 
tion on shipboard drifted all the way be- 
tween discussion of the World Court and 
their own corns. Some were rich. Some 
were out for their first big trip, and as far 
as wealth is concerned were perfectly willing 
to be considered as being at least in the 
six-bracket class. Deck sports abounded. 
Some men played crap, others looked on. 
The bar, although the Venezuela is an 
American vessel, was opened after leaving 
San Francisco, and alcoholic aromas wafted 
from its doors. Only a few passengers 
patronized it and they mostly took soft 
drinks. The use of intoxicants has decreased 
very much on the high seas within the past 
few years. 

San Jose, California. 


oO 


Christ seems to be the greatest in the 
greatest sphere, that of the moral and spir- 
itual. It is hardly too much to say that 
this place is given him by the common con- 
sensus of all thoughtful men who really 
know his spirit and teaching. He sees the 
problem of living more broadly and more 
deeply than any other. No other has so 
grasped the full meaning of life. No other 
shows such delicate skill in applying moral 
and spiritual principles. If we have any- 
where one who may be said to speak with 
full authority in the moral and spiritual 
world, that person, assuredly, is Jesus 
Christ.—Henry Churchill King. 


oO 


Let every man and woman count himself 
immortal. Let him catch the revelation of 
Jesus in his resurrection. Let him say not 
merely, “Christ has risen,” but “I shall 


rise.”—Exchange. 
oO 


“What a change from Black Friday to 
Easter morning! It is the change that 
comes over us when we accept God’s phi- 
losophy of death.” 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


R. C. Updyke, Maryland, N. Y. 

Everett Nixon, 721 S. a vag ge St., Kokomo, Indiana. 

A. J. Gillette, Gloversville, N 

W. J. Hall, 2801 Harvard Sed: Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Charlotte E. Nash, Creve Couer, Mo. 

J. Wesley Yantis, Christiansburg, Ohio. 

Reuben Oren. R. R. 2, Celina, Ohio. 

0. V. Kennedy, Lynn. Indiana. 

Carlyle Summerbell, 65 Tyndale St., Roslindale, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





WANTED 


A Christian woman, aged thirty-five to forty-five 
years, to take position as matron at the Carversville 
Christian Orphanage. Apply to L. F. Johnson, Super- 
intendent, Carversville, Pennsylvania. 





PASTOR WANTED 
The Pierson Christian Church would like to have 
(Continued third column, page 23) 








